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The Sau Diege Story 


Overlooking San Diego Bay is beautiful, veuea a San 
Miguel Mountain. 

San Miguel, who put you there For ships to come 

To watch and wait Through the Silver Gate? 

A vigilance was rewarded on September 28, 1542 when 
Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo with his ships; San Salvador and 
Victoria came through a gateway in the coast line. He reported, 
“Here I found a lovely harbor, eae and very good. I[ have 
named it, San Miguel.”’ i 

Years later, Sebastian Viscaino, aitpae the ships, San 
Diego, Santa Tomas and the tiny Tres Reyes reached the Cor- 
onado Islands, ‘“‘Land Ho,” called the watch. 
; In his narrative Viscaino tells of his adventures, ““To the 
north of these islands, on the mainland, is the famous Bay of 
San Diego which our ships entered on November 10, 1602.” 
It was touch and go with these mariners. For 167 years 


San Diego Bay was left to nature 1 BS53600" Indians, 


who lived: along the shore. 
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ptain Villa Charts the Bay in 1769. 
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National Archives, Washington, D.C. Original in the Archives at Seville, Spain. 


THE OCCUPATION OF CALIFORNIA 


The Presidio San Diego Mission |}! 
The Pueblo 


Spanish possessions in the western world were known as 
New Spain. In 1696 a group of Jesuit Priests asked permission 
from the King to send an expedition to this new country and 
convert the natives. The King granted the request but specified 
none of the expense should be charged to the Royal Treasury. | 


Rev. Gonzales, recently returned from missionary work | 
among the Moors, aroused interest in the idea and by July 17, | 
had raised almost $100,000.* 


This money was known as the Pious Fund and was used | 
in founding Missions in Baja California. The first Mission was 
at Loreta. | 


Pious Fund donations reached $179,000 by 1747 and the ! 
funds were transferred to Mexico, or New Spain. | 


In 1768, without one word of explanation from the King, | 
the Jesuit Priests were ordered to leave Mexico. ‘The order was) 
issued by Don Jose de Galvez and carried out by Captain Gaspar | 
de Portola. 


The Jesuits were replaced by members of the Franciscan | 
Order of the Catholic Church who built one more Mission in | 
Baja California: the San Fernando Mission at Velicata. 


That same year the Prime Minister of Spain, Marques de | 
Grimalda, ordered his Viceroy, Don Galvez, to, ‘‘ Protect the | 
country from the ambitious views of foreign nations by occupy- |c 
ing the Ports of San Diego and Monterey.’’ This could have 
referred to either the English or the Russians who were cruising 
along the coast. | 


In Spain, many persons contributed to the Pious Fund so. 
Missions could be established after the Military occupation of | 
Alta California. Dona Maria de Barja, Duchess of Grandia, do- 
nated $62,000 for the enterprise. No donations were under: 


*Figures are in dollar equivalents 
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$10,000 which gave the donors the privilege of naming a Mis- 
jsion, if they wished. 


| The Fund reached $704,633 and was transferred to Loreta 
jin Baja California, where a Royal Warehouse was established. 


The money of the Pious Fund was invested in tobacco and 
isugar plantations, cattle ranches and mines to create a revolving 
jfund. One investment paid large dividends, a plantation at San 
SHLuis Potosi later known as Rancho Minas Viejas; an extremely 


; s .d e 
Iffertile tract, where there were nitre mines, also. 


‘ 


These investments were known as the Pious Fund Estates. 


There were certain rules such as, two missionaries at each 
}Mission would receive one dollar per day for their support. The 
folder Missions were to aid the newer ones. $400 would be 
jallotted each year for Church goods. The Pious Fund would 
furnish food and clothing for the Indians, at first, but the 
Fund must be re-imbursed with cattle and produce when the 
jMission was self-supporting. The Mission Indians must be 
|trained in religion and household arts and, as loyal subjects of 
ithe King, they would work without pay. 


! Besides Don Galvez, the most important military men in 
Mexico were Don Fernando de Rivera, who had been Governor 
iof Baja California from 1750 to 1767 and Gaspar de Portola 
ithe Governor, in 1769. 


| The Viceroy assigned Governor Portola as escort for Fr. 
jJunipero Serra, the Presidente of the Franciscan Missions which 
}would be established in Alta California. 


Ex-Governor Rivera would lead the first expedition that 
}would break the trail to the Port of San Diego. 


Previously, there would be a sea expedition, which would 
-Jcarry supplies. 


Captain Rivera received his orders, ““You will contact 
all Missions in Baja California and obtain live stock and food 
to aid in the conquest of Alta California. The food will be 
sent with the expeditions. The live stock will be taken to 
Sonora, for the present.”’ 


The cost of transportation for all supplies was drawn from 
the Pious Fund Estates. Silver mines at Santa Ana, Baja Cali- 
fornia, a Pious Fund Estate, were producing much silver and 
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nates, | 
it was planned to draw on these profits to finance the expeditions. 


A Presidio was to be founded in San Diego and one at 
Monterey, thus establishing the Military Headquarters of thal 
Spanish regime in Alta California. The Presidial force would 
consist of a Comandante, 5 Corporals and 45 soldiers. 


The San Jose was the first of the ships to sail from | 
Paz. The San Jose had encountered difficulties from the first 
day it had slipped from the ways to the water so it was no 
surprise when it returned for repairs. Its cargo of Church: 
goods was removed and food was to be placed aboard. 


The San Carlos, under Capt. Vicente Vila, was in Se | 
of caulking. As no tar was available, Don Gomez ordered the) 
men to use the sap of the maguay plant for the work, after 
which the ship sailed for San Diego. 


The San Antonio, with Captain Juan Perez, left the Bay 
of Barnabe on January 30, 1769; twenty days after the San) 
Carlos. The San Jose left Port after repairs were made. 


The San Antonio sailed into San Diego Bay on April 11, 
1769 after a voyage of 54 days. Neither the San Carlos nor) 
the San Jose were there so Capt. Perez cast anchor at Puente| 
Guijarros (Ballast Point.) 


On April 29, the San Carlos arrived and the San Beaton it 
welcomed the ship with a charge from her little salute gun. If 
it was heard across the Bay it must have created a feeling of! 
awe in the hearts of the Indians who, for days, had been stand-| 
ing on the beach near the mouth of El Estero, as the river was’ 
known. : 


After anchoring near the San Antonio, Captain Vila told 
of their disastrous voyage. “There had been a miscalculation as 
to the location of San Diego harbor. Capt. Vila said, ‘‘I was 
told to keep to the open sea until I reached 34° so we sailed! 
past San Diego. The water barrels leaked, food spoiled and the 
men became ill from scurvy. Some died. [ decided to return to 
La Paz but sighted la Puente Loma.” 


San Diego is on the 32° parallel. 


Capt. Perez and some of his men boarded the San Carlos}: 
to care for the.sick and Tes fever was transmitted to the Sani 
Antonio’s crew. 
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Don Pedro Prat, a graduate of the University of Barcelona, 
attended the sick. 


‘The ships sailed closer to the shore and dispatched a boat 
io find a watering place. “There was no opposition from the 
indians. 


Their orders had been to make a landing unless the natives 
proved too aggressive. If there was an uprising after the arrival 
of the land expedition; all could be evacuated by ship. 


| From letters of Capt. Vila we learn, ‘On May 7, 1769, a 
launch was sent ashore to build barracks. Next morning we 
flanded two cannon with their carriages and everything needed 


Both Capt. Vila and Dr. Prat had recovered sufficiently to 
lassist in caring for the sick. Others had died. 


Like the Pilgrims at Plymouth who buried their dead in 
ithe dark of the night so the Indians would not know of their 
floss, each night the sailors carried their dead ashore and, away 
from the Indian village of Casoy, they buried them. You may 
be sure the Padre from the San Antonio was there to give them 
a Christian burial.* 


During these discouraging days the first land party under 
iCapt. Rivera was traveling over the rough, barren terrain of 
Baja California. With him were 25 soldiers, wearing arrow- 
proof leather jackets, 23 muleteers and 52 Christian Indians 
to work and to act as interpreters. A train of 150 horses and 
mules carried supplies. | 


On June 22, 1769 they--sighted San Diego Bay where 
{lthey were greeted by those who came by ship. 


, At the foot of a bluff, near the river, Captain Rivera raised 
qj the flag of Spain and services of Thanksgiving for their safe 
i arrival were held.** nie | 


0 With the expedition came the Franciscan Padres, Crespi 


and Gomez. After the service, Fr. Crespi wrote the first letter 


*This first Memorial to those who died in the occupation of California 
‘|is a marker on Pacific Highway, about 20 feet south of Market Street: 
3} “‘Puente de Muertes,’’ better known as Dead Man’‘s Point. 31 persons are 
| buried here. 


**Site of the Serra Palm at intersection of Taylor and Chestnut Streets. 
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ever to leave this Port. Did he ask praise for his achievement: bs 
in breaking the trail for Christianity? No, he told of the dan-ji! 
gers of the trip, of the skulking Indians who had shadowed them 
and the disaster of those who had come by sea. At the closefitt 
of his letter he asked, “I would like a habit, mine having been) 
ruined on the long road to San Diego: a habit with a cowl and 
a tunic with a cord for there is nothing here from which to makejt 
them.” It had been a rugged trip for the courageous Fr. Crespi. i 

The main expedition left San Fernando Mission at Vil1- 
cata on May 21, 1769 and followed the 300 mile trail broken} 
by Rivera; a trail which, having been used by the soldiers of 
the King, was to be known as el Camino Real, the King’s igha 
way.* 

On June 29, 1769 they saw the calm waters of the Ball 
oad Portola rode ahead to announce their arrival. After a joyfully I 


service was held by Fr. Shey 

They found the natives to be the lowest type of aborigine.. 
Their features were unattractive; their hair as coarse as a horse's! 
mane. They were naked and their skin, bronze-colored, was as) 
tough as a side of leather. They were vermin-infested and did 
not seem to mind it. They lived in brush-covered holes in the} 
hillside. | 
Their language consisted of gutteral sounds which the in- 
terpreters translated as: fire, water, snake, wood and mouse. 

They were natives, ‘Indians who watched the squirrels 
play and knew not any more than they.’ Was it possible to 
bring them to some semblance of human beings? 

Capt. Perez was sent back to Loreta for provisions and a 
crew for the San Carlos. The San Jose had not come to Port 
and was given up as lost. | 

On July 16, 1769 Fr. Serra raised the Cross where the| 
chapel was to stand. | 

Mattresses of brush were made and the sick were brought 
ashore. The rude structures were surrounded with a pole stockade. | 

Portola, more interested in completing his military assign- 
ment than in the welfare of the Mission, left in search of Mon-} 
terey. | 


The Indians made several attempts to board the San Car- | 


*The only known map on which El Camino Real is marked is on the one} 
which Don Juan Forster presented when asking for a United States Land / 
Patent for el Rancho de la Nacion. Frank Kimball documents National City) 
Library. El Camino Real, now National Avenue both in San Diego and 
National City. 
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| Ie: and steal the sails but they were repelled by two seamen 
lystationed aboard. 
Another wave of illness attacked the men after they drank 
the highly alkaline water from the river holes. 
: The Indians grew more aggressive; breaking through the 
stockade and snatching the covers from the sick. After several 
of these intrusions all agreed that pacificism did not pay and a 
p:volley from muskets dispersed the mob but not before one soldier 
l-ldied and three were wounded from the arrows. 
en The Indians could have wiped out the settlement had they 
offbeen so inclined. When they reappeared they were quite docile 
hand without weapons. 

| Fr. Serra traveled among the 70 Indian Rancherios in the 
larea but the interpreters were unable to get the message across 
to them that the newcomers were men of Peace and wished to 
teach them better ways to live. 
Among the Indians who visited the settlement was a youth 
jof 15. It was noted he made no attempt to steal and often 
asked the interpreters the names of various objects. The soldiers 
gave him a Spanish name, Diego Rivera. 

On January 20, 1770. a weary band of soldiers returned 

\from their futile search for Monterey Bay. | 
| Portola cast an appraising eye on the crude Presidio which 
‘had been built. He listened as Fr. Serra reported the deaths 
lamong the soldiers. Fr. Serra told him there had been no con- 
\verts. 


Portola then said, ‘‘Is there any reason this Mission should 
‘be maintained?” 
4 To Portola, the main object of the expedition had been 
tiaccomplished. The flag of Spain waved over the Port of San 
Diego. A few soldiers, with cannon and musket could hold 
»|the. Presidio. Provisions were low. There would be barely 
enough food for the return trip to Vilicata. The San Antonio 
had not arrived. 

“Should this Mission be maintained?” Fr. Serra must hae 
spent much time in meditation before he answered Portola. His 
mind reverted to the discouraging events of the preceding sum- 
mer. He thought of the Indians and the filth in which they 
lived. It was winter now and they had plastered their bodies 
with mud, for warmth. He noted the expectant glances of the 
soldiers as they waited Portola’s orders to leave San Diego. 

Then he thought of the questioning interest of Diego Ri1- 
vera. The lad had learned much in this short time. He was 
the only one who could interpret the queer jargon of the natives. 
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_ Fr. Serra reached a decision. He would not give up the 
Mission though he remained here alone. Fr. Crespi came to his. 
side and assured his support so, also, did Capt. Vila. | 

Portola was impressed with their sincerity and courage and | 
relented then set the date of March 19 as a dead-line. 
All wondered if the San Antonio would weather the spring 
gales and return in time. | 
The 19th of March came and the soldiers began packing 
their few possessions. There was sadness in the hearts of the 
Missionaries and they spent the day in prayer. | 
In the afternoon the unbelievable happened. A ship, silhou- 
etted against the background of the Coronado Islands, was | 
approaching San Diego. It was the San Antonio and it brought | 
an abundant cargo and, something which was of far more im- | 
portance to Fr. Serra: the order from the Viceroy, ‘““To persevere | 
in the moral and spiritual conquest of Alta California.” 
Once again the expedition set out for Monterey. Fr. Serra) 
sailed on the San Antonio as a sore on his leg from a spider bite 
which was believed to have been cured, flared up again. | 
Portola and Rivera and their few troops retraced the trek | 
they had formerly made and, this time, recognized the Bay of | 
Monterey. | 
From then on, the 21 Missions in Alta California were to. 
be founded. | 
After reaching Monterey and establishing the Presidio, Por- | 
tola sailed on the San Antonio for San Blas, in Baja California. | 
Capt. Vila was irked when he heard of this. He had waited 15 | 
months for a crew so asked Captain Rivera for 5 men who knew | 
a little about navigation. With these and his two remaining | 
sailors, Capt. Vila left the Port of San Diego. This courageous | 
mariner passed away soon after reaching San Blas. 
A report on the Pious Fund given on Feb. 12, 1772 stated 
the value of investments, goods on hand and money loaned 
was $504,693.01. One plantation, Ibarro, had produced | 
$20,000. Making hemp rope was the most profitable industry. 
Of course, the usual 1/5 was allotted the King’s Treasury. | 
The first sheep to come to California arrived on Sept. 16, 
1772 when 74 sheep and 18 head of cattle came overland to the | 
San Diego Mission. | 
That same year a scourge of sickness took a high toll from) 
the tribes. A small sailing ship, manned by adventurers and| 


Note: Nueva California was now divided. The new Franciscan Missions | 
being in Alta California. | 
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‘) some ex-convicts from Mexico stopped in Port and left a trail 
of the white man’s diseases as they sailed away. 

| Fr. Jayme, newly appointed to the San Diego Mission, was 
| most discouraged. Grain planted near the river had been washed 
jaway by flood. Vegetables withered from the highly alkaline 
‘surface water of the river. 

: Several hundred Indians had come to the Mission but it 
| was impossible to keep more than a score for two weeks at a 
time. 


Fr. Jayme asked permission from Fr. Serra to move the 
Mission two leagues up-stream where the ground was mellow 
/and good water could be reached at 12 feet. 

| Permission was granted and the Second Secretary to the 
| Viceroy, Ramon Mendoza, wrote from Mexico City, ‘‘The 
| Padres must construct a strong dam from which to supply water 
for the Mission and for the future Pueblo, as well as for agricul- 
tural purposes, for great expectations are held for a fine City, 
some day.” Signed 17th of December. 1773.* 

In March of 1773, the first neophyte woman came to Alta 
California to teach dress-making from sheep skins, an art which 
'the Padres had found impossible to master. 

Fr. Jayme worked with the neophytes, as the Mission In- 
dians were called. By 1774 a church 6 by 19 varas (17x53 feet) 
had been built. There was housing for the Padres and for quite 
a group of Indians. In all seven good-sized structures were 
built. 

Casoy, the Indian village was left to the Presidio. 

‘There were 106 baptisms that year and 96 Indians lived 
|at the Mission for the usual span of two weeks. 

In September of 1775, two disgruntled Indians left the 
| Mission. A couple of guards followed their trail and found they 
were inciting the natives to revolt. 

Fr. Jayme had no fear of an attack on the Mission. If 
there was an uprising the target would be the Presidio for it was 
from there the stern voice of authority ruled the settlement. 

It was quiet at the San Diego Mission on the night of 
Nov. 4, 1775. Even the guards were asleep. Outside, 800 na- 
tives from Rancherios as far east as the Yumas were in the 
chaparral waiting for the signal to attack. 

The silence was broken by hideous screams and the sound 
of hurtling rocks. Fr. Jayme, awakened by the tumult, came to 
the door and advanced towards the Indians calling, ‘“‘Love God, 


*From the files of the Bancroft Library copy in Serra Museum 
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my children.’’ His words were stifled by a shower of arrows as) 
he was dragged away. 

A soldier, who found the body in a ravine, said the only | 
recognizable part were the white hands that had worked so | 
hard for the neophytes. 

It had been the intention of the natives to lay seige to the | 
Presidio but the fires in the Mission burned so furiously they | 
were afraid the soldiers had been alerted, so withdrew. 


In the morning a lone figure trudged down to the Presidio. 
It was Fr. Fuster and he asked, ‘““Why didn’t you send soldiers | 
to the defense of the Mission?’ 

One soldier volunteered, “I thought it was the light from 
the moon and, anyway, I am only supposed to guard the | 
prisoners.’ 

A courier was sent to Capt. Rivera at Monterey. He left | 
for Carmel to report the uprising and the death of Fr. Jayme to} 
Fr. Serra. ‘One thing pleases me,’’ he concluded, ‘‘not a single | 
soldier was hurt.” 

Of the 440 baptized Indians there were 40 who never re-| 
turned. Others admitted their part in the attack and on Jan. 15,) 
1776 an order was received from the Viceroy in Mexico that the} 
Indians who participated in the unprovoked attack on the San} 
Diego Mission should be given 50 lashes each Sunday for 6] 
weeks. Punishment to be administered by the Lieutenant at S| 
Presidio. | 


and asked Boren He fared better than the others and was 
imprisoned for a few weeks. After his release he found he had }! 
lost prestige and was given no further privileges or respooetoilg| 
ties. 
Mr. James Steele, author of Old California Days recounts | 
his meeting with an old woman who lived in a camp near City] 
(Balboa) * Park who had learned the history of her tribe from 
her grandmother, a Mission Indian. The woman said, “‘I know) 
how it happened. ‘There was a soldier who brought his horse |! 
to the river for water. He had called to the young girl but she |! 
ran away. Then, I think she wanted him to follow her so she|! 
did not run. He followed her to a place made of brush. Her! 
family was angry and they pulled down the stones of the Mis-| 
sion, killed a Padre and two others then went abajo.” 


Mr. Steele commented, “‘As in the days of Cleopatra there 
was the inevitable woman behind the trouble.” 


*8th and Date Street 
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Under protest, Capt. Rivera supplied two guards. Captain 
WChoette, successor to the ailing Capt. Perez, with his sailors from 
the San Antonio assisted in the work. 

Capt. Rivera said he heard there was to be another attack 
ion the Mission, withdrew his guard and ordered Capt. Choette 
to return to La Paz so the work of reconstruction was left to 
the Padres and a few faithful Indians. 

: Alder, willow and poplar were hauled from the San Luis 
ay) Valley, a distance of one league. “Tiles were made for the roof. 
Other Missions contributed gifts ranging from metal salt 
shakers to books for the Padres. 

| Capt. Rivera was appointed Lieut. Governor from 1776 to 
11780 while Batista Neve was Governor. 

| Occasionally, one of the Indians who had participated in 
ithe attack on the Mission returned and was flogged. 

| In 1779 Rivera displayed great arrogance when he arrested 
lan Indian who sought Church asylum. Rivera’s explanation to 


ino asylum was granted,’ brought him under the displeasure of 
ithe Church. He was sent to the Colorado River territory where 
(Mexico was having trouble with the Yumas. 

He, with his company of soldiers were massacred. A me- 

morial to the group is in the San Gabriel Mission Garden. 
‘ Fr. Serra protested when a donation for war expenses was 
lasked from the Mission, ‘‘No village possesses more uncertain 
funds than here. Its service to the King is holding the Port of 
San Diego.”’ 3 

The make-shift Presidio was at the foot of the bluff and 

was unable to check the entrance of the Harbor so a Fort was 
'|built on Point Loma and a cannon transferred. 
i These were days of piracy. When the soldiers saw a strange 
|Ship approaching they fired a cannon, and the ship, believing 
‘\the harbor was fortified, sailed away and renewed depredations 
along the Baja California Coast. (Map on next page) 

To insure a better view of the harbor entrance, the Presidio 

}was moved to the top of the bluff, now Presidio Park, where 
|buildings were constructed of sun-dried adobe brick. 
On April 21, 1782, Fr. Serra marked the location of the 
‘| Presidio Chapel. It was destined to be his last visit to San Diego. 
Due to his illness the responsibilities of the Missions were given 
to Fr. Laswen. 
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After a visit to San Diego in 1783 Fr. Laswen reported to 
Fr. Serra, ‘“The new cemetery lies on the north side of the whole! 
church and vestry and is 10 varas wide.” | 

Fr. Serra passed away on August 8, 1785 after devoting, 
53 years to the service of the Church. 

The first olive trees were planted at the Mission, having) 
come from Spain by way of Baja California. In 1793 the first) 
oil was pressed. 

Captain George Vancouver of the British Royal Navy vis- 
ited San Diego on Nov. 27, 1793, in the sloop, Discovery. | 
Some of the soldiers were dubious about the sincerity of the for-) 
eigner’s visit as there was friction between Spain and England 
but the Comandante welcomed Vancouver with true Spanish) 
hospitality. 

Vancouver was not impressed with the military men and 
put his thoughts into words, ‘‘The Military do nothing. “They¥, 
neither till, sow nor reap but depend solely on the labor of the: 
Mission for their sustenance. I have been informed they want] 


The First Fort on Point Loma. 


Cartas Esfericas Plano de los San Diego, 
National Archives, Washington, D.C. 
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a) to be of consequence in the eyes of the natives, and insure their 


respect. It would be deemed highly improper for them to be 
subjected to any laborious employment.” 
| He suggested an improvement in the defense of the Harbor: 
-a Fort on Puente de Guijarros which would give better control 
|of ships passing through the channel. 

The new fort was built in 1795. Monterey sent lumber 
for the buildings. Santa Ana sent axle-trees and wooden wheels 
for ten carts. The San Diego Mission Indians made the adobe 


| brick for the building and the tile for the roof; all of which was 


taken across the Bay on flat-boats. One of the cannon was 


| transferred from the Presidio to the new Fort. 


All goods sent to the Mission were unloaded at the entrance 
-of the San Diego River, known as el Disembarcadero* and then 
taken to the Presidio from where they were supposed to be sent 
| to the Mission. 

Every two weeks a courier rode in from Loreta with orders 
for the officers and the usual information on current events. 

The most severe punishment for infractions was meted out 
by the Presidio who repeated punishment each week. One of 
' the Mission Padres commented on this, ‘““Yes, we, also, punish 
the neophytes. Usually it is for stealing. “The punishment is 
given once, only, and is no more severe than is given in the 
schools of Mexico City.” 

It would have been interesting to visit the San Diego Mis- 
sion in the days of its prosperity, that decade of the 1790's. 

There was housing for every purpose. Every household 
craft was taught. [he women made thread from cotton sent 
from Mexico then wove it into cloth. There was the whir of 
the great wool wheel as the wool was made into thread and the 
sound of the shuttle as the wool was woven into cloth. The 
women sewed, cooked and made candles. 

Cooking for the neophytes was no small task. Some of the 
iron kettles were 4 feet high and 5 feet across and were prob- 
ably made in Manila where Spanish foundries did such work. 

The young women were isolated from the men. A ro- 
mance developed by furtive glances during the few times the 
young folks saw each other. ‘Then the young man would con- 
sult the Padre for permission to marry. 

If they were of the industrious type, they were allotted land 
outside the Mission; not under 100 square yards nor over 200 
square yards. 


*At the ends of Voltaire and Udal Streets. 
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These were the days before the large Mexican Ranchos }, 


when tens of thousands of cattle roamed over the hills and in J, 


the valleys. At this time commerce was carried on in a small | 
way. The cattle were grazed on the Mission Ranches. There. 


were tanneries on land below the Presidio where the hides were. 
prepared for use in the Mission, sent in trade to other Missions or | 
shipped to Mexico to re-imburse the Pious Fund for provisions | 
and Church goods received. : 
There were 1,705 Indians at the Mission in 1795 and a 
port to the Viceroy noted 169 officers and men on the Presidio | 
staff. | 
In 1798 the trail from the Presidio to Ft. Guijarros was | 
broken. Early maps list it as the Beach Road. 
Work was started on the dam in the River's gorge but many | 
Bee were to transpire in Mission history before it was com- | 
pleted. | 
Yankee ships brought desirable cargoes which included | 
great-coats, shoes made in Boston, U.S., also pieces of iron, | 
called chisels, barrels of maple sugar, blunderbusses and such-like | 
to exchange for sea-otter skins. To the dismay of the Captains| 
of these sailing ships, the Governor of the Californias ordered the 
Comandantes of the four Presidial Districts of Alta California: | 
San Diego, Santa Barbara, Monterey and San Francisco to for- | 
bid any bartering with these foreigners so all trade was done 
in the dark of the night and the ships returned to Boston loaded | 
with valuable otter hides. | 
Harpooning the sea otter required skill and perfect timing 
as the harpoon must meet its mark during the short space of time | 
when the animal came to the surface to breathe. A perfect otter 
skin brought the equivalent of $45 in trade. 
One of the most colorful of early day stories concerns the | 
so-called Battle of San Diego. ‘There are many versions. | 
Captain Brown of the Yankee ship, Alexander, had traded 
most of his cargo for sea-otter skins then came to San Diego 
and landed near the present site of Roseville where he offered 
the last of his cargo in trade for otter skins. As it happened he 
made the offer to a conscientious Customs Guard who enforced 
the law to the letter and seized Captain Brown’s $20,000 cargo | 
of otter skins as contraband. He placed Captain Brown and two. 
of his crew in the guard house and ordered the ship to leave the! 
Harbor. 
The ship sailed south where it met the Lila Byrd, under 
Captain Saylor, to whom the crew told their story. | 
Nothing daunted, the Lila Byrd came to San Diego. Some | 
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| Byrd, taking the Customs guard as hostage. 

By the time word was sent to Fort Guijarros and the 
iguards donned their leather coats of mail and wheeled out the 
i little carrande, the Lila Byrd had raised sail and was gliding out 
to sea; the Customs Guard placed in full view on the deck. The 
| rusty cannon ball which was fired in the defense of San Diego 
| was aimed to fall short of its target. The frightened guard was 
released on the beach, off-shore. The date was March 22, 1803. 
‘There was a bad storm in 1810. A ship, bringing a party 
fof ten Padres of the Dominican order of the Catholic Church 
found that a small branch of the San Diego River had left the 
}main channel and was running into San Diego Bay causing sand 
ie settle near el Disembarcadero so the ship sailed back to the 
| 


Fort to make a landing. 

Later the Franciscan Missionaries were to find the visit 
was really a tour of inspection. 

On December 10, 1810 the Rev. Miguel Hidalgo, a Domin- 
ican Priest, incited a revolt. Apparently it began as a protest 
| to the government for permitting the Franciscan Missionaries to 
j remain in Alta California. 

Hidalgo was a youth of 15 when Galvez carried out the 
| order banishing the Jesuits, in 1767, and he had not been re- 
conciled to the change. Hidalgo never calculated that the mili- 
| tary men in Mexico would continue the revolt along political 
| lines which would eventually sever the ties between Spain and 
| New Spain which then became Mexico. 

When Hidalgo was captured and was to be executed he 
| asked forgiveness, saying he never dreamed it would lead to a 
| revolt against Spain. | 

If the Revolution had failed, Spain would have been firmly 
intrenched in California for all time. 

During the prosperous years of the Missions in Alta Cali- 
fornia there had been little call for assistance from the Pious 
Fund Estates which increased in value as slave labor, brought 
from Africa, proved to be more efficient than the Mexican peon 
or Indian in the cotton and tobacco fields. 

As the Rebellion increased in Mexico and all transportation 
to the Alta California Missions ceased the Presidio was forced to 
depend on the Mission for supplies such as: leather goods, blan- 
kets, meat, soap, candles and grain. [he Comandante at the 
Presidio promised to reimburse the Mission when peace was 
restored in Mexico. 
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There had been many replacements among the Missionaries in 
San Diego. Ten years was the term of their service but the re-| 
sponsibilities were heavy and the living quarters, damp. Few 
were able to remain the allotted time. 

On July 6, 1812, Fr. Fernando Martin was assigned to the. 
San Diego Mission. 


The work on a dam in Mission Valley was nearing com-| 
pletion. It must have been gratifying when Fr. Sanchez and Fr. | 
Martin wrote to their superiors, ““We are working on an aque-}| 
duct to bring water to the Mission. It is made of rough- shaped | 
local rock, granite boulders and spalls from the cliffs.”’ | 

The Padres had to work along with the neophytes or little | 
work was done. | 


The well-known Padre’s Dam was completed on Decem- | 
ber 14, 1814. It is two miles east of the San Diego Mission | 
and is in Mission Gorge. The dam was 12 feet high, 13 feet} 
thick and 220 feet long. It was a remarkable achievement for], 
those men of learning who built it. There is one mystery about | | 
the work: where did they get the durable cement which they | 
used? 


When the 314 miles aqueduct was constructed of tiles, } 
resting on cobblestones set in cement, the first water conserva- | 
tion project in San Diego was completed. | 


Though the work was finished the Mission had little. 
water for irrigation. Grain seldom developed due to lack of | 
water. Cattle and sheep were sent 20 to 30 miles for pasturage. | 
Vegetables and fruit came from San Juan Capistrano in ex- | 
change for meat, mostly mutton. 

As in early days, the Bay of San Diego was deserted. | 

In 1817 the Traveler under Captain James Wilcox traded | 
cloth for a cargo of grain which he sold in Loreta, establishing | 
the record of carrying the first cargo ever exported in an Ameri- | 
can vessel. | 


In 1820 the British whaler, Discovery put into Port for. 
provisions. 


All this time Revolution was continuing in Mexico. 

In 1821 torrential rains in the back country caused the San | 
Diego River to go on a rampage. Old-timers said it was in Octo- 
ber for they remembered the pumpkins that came down from the | 
Rancho Santa Monica (El Cajon) and were bobbing around in 
the Bay. The flood came during the night filling the valley | 
from bank to bank. In two days the waters subsided and the 
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ij sand was stacked high below the Presidio. The waters of the 


od 


River were flowing into San Diego Bay. 
In the northern part of Alta California, land had been 


}granted to Spaniards of good character who developed large 


i) Ranchos and paid the usual 1/5 to the King’s Treasury. 


‘These men raised cattle which had been sent to Mexico un- 


itil the country was torn by Revolution and the market became 
uncertain; consequently the herds had increased. 


Vincente de Sola, the last Spanish Governor to be appoint- 


qed for Alta California (1815-1822), provided these ranchers 
| with a profitable market when he rescinded the long-standing 
law which prohibited any trading with foreigners, as Americans 
were called. 


The next Yankee ship which ventured into California wa- 
ters found a welcome and its cargo traded for hides. 
The famous Bay of San Diego was well known to mariners 


'who had often slipped into Port and traded surreptitiously now, 
| with an open Port, the Captains brought the green hides to San 


Diego. 
After the flood of 1821 the Sea Captains found it was im- 


| possible to make a landing at the Disembarcadero They were 


told there was a place over by the Fort where deep water was 


} quite close to shore. The new landing became known as Playa. 


They unloaded their cargo of green hides and soaked them 


in a brine made of salt which came from the southern part of © 
| the Bay*, dried them on the beach then hung them over ropes 
| and flailed them until they were soft and pliable. The hides 
} were stored in Hide Houses until there was sufficient cargo, 


about 50,000 hides, to make the return trip to the east coast, 


| profitable. 


Soon the Beach Road became the Playa Road. Industry 


| brought population. 


Until the installation of Hide Houses at la Playa, practi- 


| cally all the populace lived within the Presidio walls. 


The first 5 houses built in 1821, on the site of the present 


| Old San Diego, also the houses built during the following ten 
| years, are described in the “‘History of San Diego” a column in 


| the San Diego Union for July 19, 1876. 


On April 2, 1822, General Santa Ana declared the Republic 


| of Mexico had been established. 


Fr. Martin was told he would have to take the Oath of 


| Allegiance or leave the Mission. He replied, “I will be loyal to 


*La Punta, An Indian Rancherio later the home of Santiago Arguello 
and now the Western Salt Company. 
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Mexico as far as is compatible with my religious profession; and | 
my conscience will permit.”’ 


Though the Presidio continued to make demands on the | 
Mission for supplies, Fr. Martin and Fr. Oliva were able to | 
keep 1,829 Indians at the Mission or at the Mission Ranchos: 
the largest number in Mission history. | 

Luis Arguello (1822-1825) was the next Mexican Gov- | 
ernor to be appointed to Alta California. The Arguellos were | 
large land-holders in Monterey until they came to San Diego. | 

After an inspection of the San Diego Mission he wrote to | 
Santa Ana, ‘““The Milission here can hardly sustain itself and | 
should not be expected to support the Military.” | 

On June 15, 1823, the Governor established a precedent | 
when he granted Los Penasquitos (small cliffs, near Sorrento) | 
a Mission Rancho of 8,486.01 acres to Captain Francisco Ruiz. | 
Captain Ruiz is credited with planting the first pear orchard | 
in Old Town. Capt. Ruiz’s mother was a Carrillo and the 
Carrillo’s built an addition to the Ruiz home. 

Though Luis Arguello’s term of office was fairly peaceful | 
this cannot be said of any of the Governors who followed him. | 
The stakes were high. The coveted prize was the Mission lands 
of California. The end justified the means, so they thought. | 
Were it not for the few deaths that occurred during political 
wrangling, or the Indians who were the pawns of the new land- 
holders, the whole parade of history, at that time, might have 
been the setting for a light opera. 

A new group of young men were becoming interested in } 
the political set-up in California. For the most part they were } 
native-born and soon became known as the Californians. 

Juan Encheandia (1825-1831) followed Arguello. 

After traveling around California he made his headquarters 
in the winter-warm climate of San Diego. 

An added attraction was the Senorita Josefa Carrillo, but 
Josefa cast favorable eyes towards Captain Henry Fitch, now a 
Hide House owner, ship captain and storekeeper. In the dusk 
of an evening, while her father and the Governor were discussing 
matters of State a neighbor, Andreas Pico, carried Josefa on 
horseback to the long abandoned Disembarcadero where Captain 
Fitch was waiting with a row boat that carried them to the 
Captain’s ship, Maria Ester, where they were married. 

The affair was quite humiliating to the Governor though 
Don Carrillo declared Captain Fitch had most certainly kid- 


Note: A portion of the Carrillo home is now the office on the Presidio” 
Golf Course. 
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| napped his daughter. Josepha’s aunt, who had been duenna 
to the couple, knew this was not so. 

A huge rock, at the site of the old el Disembarcadero was 
long known as “Fitch Rock.” 

' On March 28, 1828, Sylvester Pattie and his son, on a 
fur-trapping expedition from Kentucky, were placed under arrest 
by Encheandia. The elder Pattie died in the Presidio prison; the 
son finally released. “The picture was drawn from memory by 
g oung Pattie. The young lady is probably Senorita Pico, the 

“Miss Peek who was kind to us.’ 

The Mexican government ordered the secularization of the 
Missions. 

Secularization of the Missions meant the release of the In- 
dians who could then form Pueblos (town). The Mission lands 
| would become Public Domain and rented or sold. The Mission 

Chapels would be Parish Churches and the Padres would care 
for the spiritual needs of the neophytes, only. 

Encheandia offered land to the Indians. Only two families 

left the Mission and went to the Mission Rancho of San Diegui- 
| to* which had been chosen as the town for the neophytes. 
| *Rancho Santa Fe 


The Burial of James O. Pattie. 
Wm. Smythe’s History of San Diego 
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A name famous in California history is mentioned in 1829 
when Senor Pio Pico requested Governor Encheandia to Grant | 
him one of the Mission Rancho: the lush land belonging to the | 
Indian tribe of Jamul. : 

When Fr. Martin heard that Pio Pico was coveting Jamul } 
he wrote the Governor, in part, ‘“‘No one doubts but that to } 
the Indian belongs the land where he and his grand-parents were | 
born, for nature gave it to him. A part of the Jamul Indians | 
are living at the Mission and have a share in the Mission. Like- | 
Wise, it is the right of the Mission to graze their sheep on the } 
Indian’s land. It is the Mission that will suffer if this land | 
is given away. In this year of drought, when there is no other | 
pasturage to be had. where will the Mission graze their sheep?” | 

Pio Pico has been described variously: as a gallant gentle- | 
man and a superb equestrian or as a gambler of note and the | 
keeper of a Dram Shop who originated the idea of placing false | 
bottoms in the horn drinking cups to deceive his patrons. | 

The request for Jamul was “‘to be considered.” 

Don Santiago Arguello, brother of Luis Areuello. was born | 
in Monterey in 1791. He was to become California’s largest | 
landholder. In 1828 he appropriated a large tract of land which | 
extended from the foot of the Bay and into Mexico. The In- | 
dians at the La Punta Rancherio had the advantage of a natural | 
spring, 30 feet across, on their land. Here Santiago Arguello 
built a large adobe house which became the home of his wife, | 
Pilar Ortega and their 22 children. | 

Santiago Arguello became Comandante of the Presidio on 
Avril 3, 1830. He took the census and found there were 7851. 
inhabitants in the San Diego Presidial District;* of these 7294 | 
were Indians. | 

As time passed by Gov. Encheandia became more arrogant. | 
When the Mission was slow in delivering wheat to the Presidio | 
he ordered Lieut. Ibarro to proceed to the Mission and bring | 
back all the grain the mules could carry. 

Captain Fitch and Josefa had been married again in the 
church at Valparaiso and returned to California in 1831.. They | 
were arrested in Los Angeles but after a long trial it was proven | 
the marriage was legal. Capt. Fitch’s fine for causing such a 
controversy was to buy a bell for the Mission at Los Angeles, the. 
one they had was borrowed. : 

It was a common practice among the eligible young men | 
who came to California to embrace the Catholic faith and, like | 


*The San Diego Presidial District included the Missions of San Diego, 
San Luis Rey, San Juan Capistrano and San Gabriel. 
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‘Henry Fitch, marry the daughters of the wealthy land-holders. 
; Governor Encheandia issued the order for Secularization of 
the Missions but before he could carry it out he was replaced by 
) Manuel Victorio who nullified the order and incurred the hostil1- 
)ty of the young Californians whose eyes were focussed on the 
| Mission lands. 

Juan Bandini, Pio Pico and Jose Carrillo gathered a group 
|of military backers who issued a Decree protesting the action 
| taken by Gov. Victorio in regard to revoking Encheandia’s order 
'concerning the Missions. They met Gov. Victorio and his fol- 
' lowers near Cuenga (Hollywood) where there was a token bat- 
tle in which Victorio was wounded in the hand and an aid killed. 
Victorio resigned as Governor in 1831. One of his last acts 
i was to Grant the Rancho Jamul to Pio Pico. He left for Mexico 
menyJane 71852! 

q Once again, Encheandia assumed authority and called an 
Assembly (landholders) in Los Angeles. To his surprise they 
i} elected Pio Pico as Temporary Governor until another was ap- 
pointed by Mexico. Encheandia was appointed Military Governor 
of California, an office he refused to accept saying both Civil and 
Military leadership should be under one head. 

After 20 days of arguments, Pio Pico resigned. 

Alta California was now divided. The northern part was 
resisting secularization and they were chagrined that the Assem- 
bly had been held in Los Angeles. 

The northern representatives called their own Assembly 

and elected Augustin Vicente Zamoramo; erst-while Aide (sec- 
' retary) to Encheandia, as Governor. 
Zamoramo’s wife was the daughter of Santiago Arguello. 
Encheandia returned to San Diego with a small military 
' force and a few Indians to whom he made false promises of 
future freedom. 

When word came from Mexico City that Juan Figueroa 
had been appointed Governor, Encheandia returned to Mexico 
City where he resumed his work as a Civil Engineer. The Indians 
were left to their own devices, mainly raiding Mission cattle 
ranches. 

The Military returned to Monterey which again became 
the Capital of Alta California. 

Both the North and South of California accepted Figueroa, 
as Governor. 

Gov. Figueroa arrived at Monterey on May 9, 1832 and 
was accompanied by 13 Mexican-born Franciscans who were 
to be assigned to various Missions, where needed. 


Word of Juan Figueroa’s military achievements with Gen- 
eral Santa Ana preceded him and he was warmly welcomed. His | 
first act was to grant amnesty to all who had taken part in the | 
revolt against Victorio. | 

Now and then a report of the Pious Fund came to Cali- | 
fornia. It had remained inactive as far as helping the Missions | 
but had been used to finance many of General Santa Ana’s mili- | 
tary expeditions. May 25, 1832, ‘‘The Congress of Mexico has | 
decreed the Pious Fund proceeds shall be turned into the National | 
Treasury.” | 

The covetous politicians who had waged war against Vic- | 
torio now united against Figueroa by demanding enforcement of | 
Encheandia’s Secularization Law. Among the list of signers were | 
Juan B. Alvarado, Jose Castro, Pio Pico and Mariano Vallejo. | 

With the Assembly backing these men, Governor Figueroa 
had no alternative but to do as they requested. | 

At this time he gathered together some of the most intelli- | 
gent of the Indian families and offered them land at San Dieguito | 
where they could pursue any trade they had learned at the Mis- | 
sion. Just two families out of 59 chose to take advantage of | 
the offer. | 

Governor Figueroa had sent word to Mexico for someone | 
to replace him as he was not well. The reply was, “Jose Maria | 
Hijar, who has organized a colony is duly authorized to take | 
over the Missions and the business of the country.”’ | 


Juan Bandini left for Mexico and joined Hijar and the 
134 new settlers who would receive grants of Mission lands. | 


Hijar leased a ship, the Natalie, and expected to pay for | 
it with tallow that would come from the Missions after he @, 
assumed office. 


General Santa Ana had been in and out of office several § 
times during his military career. [here was another junta in | 
Mexico City and Santa Ana refused to recognize Hijar, as Gov- 
ernor. | : 


Hijar and the colonists arrived in San Diego where some 
were entertained, lavishly, at the Bandini home while others | 
were quarantined at La Playa with the measles. | 


Rafael Amador, was assigned the duty of delivering Santa | 
Ana’s order to Gov. Figueroa not to relinquish his office to | 
Jose Maria Hijar: “Six weeks from Mexico City to Monterey | 
was much the quickest on record, and the fame of that courier | 


who braved the terrors of Indians, desert and starvation has |} 


never ceased to be talked of in California.”’ 
Levey Bikes 


Hijar and his group received the word when they reached 
Monterey. 


Casa Abrego. 


Built by Don jose Mbrega in tale 
S305. dn 115 CORSIPUCHON Were 
ee used parts of the Natalia wrecked 
Bea on the beach New Years Eve 
1834.(0n this vessel Napoleon | 
‘escaped from the Iste of Elba.) 
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The Natalie was beached in a storm on Dec. 21, 1834. 
One of the Colonists, Don Jose Abrego, a Spanish gentleman 
and hatter by trade received a Grant of land and became a pros- 
perous merchant. 

Many of the colonists returned to Mexico with Hiyjar. 
They were doctors, lawyers and teachers but there wasn’t a 
good farmer among them. 

‘There were 1,423 Indians at the Mission. Most of them 
had grown up there and it was the only home they knew. Mis- 
sion girls made desirable wives. [They could sew, spin, cook, 
weave: not forgetting their capabilities for ploughing and cul- 
tivating. 

Meals at the Mission might consist of frijoles, ozabos, 
quisades, tortilla de maise, jerked beef, stewed mutton, boiled 
chicken, eggs, and native wine for special guests. 

The art of milking a cow was barely known. The small 
amount of butter that was made was stirred by hand, had a 
greyish color, a disagreeable odor and a rancid taste. As late as 
1834 the prosperous citizens of San Diego obtained their butter 
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and cheese from a Russian settlement called La Bogeta (in | 
Sonoma County). 

The bread was brown in color and full of husks. 

The grain was cut then piled high in a corral. Wild horses | 
were driven into the enclosure by vacqueros who lashed at them | 
until the whole mass was trampled. Then it was tossed into | 
the air from a blanket until the wind blew the chaff away. 

The enforcement of Secularization began on August 9, 
1834. Fr. Martin reluctantly turned the San Diego Mission | 
over to Joquin Ortega who was to receive $600 annually from 
Mission Funds. He, in turn appointed a Majordomo, Rosalio | 
Amador, who was to receive $18 per month plus rations. 

Amador chose an Alcalde (Mayor) from the Indians who 
enforced his orders with a 10 foot rawhide lash, and a heavy | 
club. | 

It was said the only Indian Alcalde who managed the In- | 
dians without flogging was the understanding Claudio Lopez | 
of the San Gabriel Mission. 

It was Henry Fitch who assured his neighbors their little | 
settlement was entitled to Pueblo status and “‘On the 24th day | 
of December 1834, Henry Fitch applied to the Departmental | 
Assembly for a Grant of Land from the Public Domain to which | 
they were entitled by their Presidial Organization.” | 

The Pueblo system of creating a town dates back to Spanish | 
Law. All land belonging to the Crown was Public Domain. | 
In California, Public Domain was divided between the Mission | 
and the Military. The Comandante of the Presidio could © 
grant town lots to settlers for their homes and adjacent lands | 
for gardens and grazing. “The settlement was a Pueblo and the 
adjacent lands were Pueblo lands. | 

Other houses had been built at the foot of Presidio Hill | 
until the 500 persons required for a Pueblo were living com- | 
fortably around a central plot of ground which was called la 
Plaza. Here lived persons who were to be identified with Cali- 
fornia history: the Estudillos, Bandinis, Machados, Picos, Lopez 
and Carrillos; people whose homes still stand in Old San Diego | 
as shrines to our early pioneers. | 

Games, fiestas, bull fights and the general pastimes of the | 
community were held in the Plaza. 

Governor Figueroa granted the request and ordered an 
election of officers on Dec. 31, 1834. | 

Casting a ballot at an election was something new to the 
settlers and only 13 persons had the courage to vote. The count | 
found Juan Osuna had defeated Pio Pico for the office of Alcalde © 
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} (Mayor). Juan B. Alvarado and Jose Marron were elected 
' Regidores (Councilmen) and Henry Fitch was Sudico or Legal 
} advisor. [hese formed the Ayuntamiento or Town Council. 
! The Presidial Village had become the Pueblo of San Diego; 
| 4 square leagues. 

Fr. Martin remained at his post and inventoried the Mis- 
| sion property in May of 1835, ‘“‘Church Appurtenances, $4,777; 


}) debts of the Mission, $531; debt of the Presidio for supplies, 


1 $18,816.” 

| The soldiers at the Presidio were having a difficult time. 
Little food and no pay made them quite unhappy and they 
' complained to Governor Figueroa they were not getting the sup- 
' plies from the Mission they needed, “Lieut. Salazar could not 


| go to Monterey because he had neither shirt nor jacket: Only 


| a poor cloak hid the ragged condition of his trousers.”’ 

In August of 1835 the Indians were released from the Mis- 
sion. A few remained with Fr. Martin, feeling a little security 
with him near-by. Some took refuge in the back country where 
they hoped to find a spot where they could raise groats (grain), 
in peace. 

Others banded together and made cattle raids on ranches, 
east of the Mission lands. 

: The Presidio was without ammunition, or men to follow 
the raiders. 

No replacement had come for Juan Figueroa. Harrassed by 
the worries of a government in which the Assembly thwarted 
| his every move, the conscientious Governor passed away on Sent. 


# 9, 1835. It was said of him, ‘‘He left an honored name in the 


| list of Alta California Governors.”’ 
| Thirty four families of 113 souls from the San Diego 
Mission formed the Indian Pueblo of San Dieguito expecting to 
| live peaceably on their little plots of ground but Osuna, in his 
| position as Alcalde of the San Diego Pueblo claimed the Indians 
were in debt to the Mission, for their land, so asked the Assembly 
for a Grant of the Rancho San Dieguito. The Indians protested 
to the Comandante of the Presidio, ““Osuna has taken from 
the Indians the lands they have enclosed for their grain and has 
left them only the salinous soil on which nothing will grow.” 

Another bad flood in the winter of 1835 increased the 
delta of the San Diego River and dimmed any hopes that the 
Pueblo would ever be an outport town. La Playa rose in popu- 
larity as the prestige of the Pueblo diminished. 

Cattle-raising, as an industry, began at the time when the 
first Ranchos were granted in San Diego County but after the 
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Mission Ranchos were declared Public Domain then the Hide i 
6 Tallow industry pyramided beyond comprehension. | 

Valleys and mesas were covered with horses and cattle. 
In fact horses, by the hundreds, were driven over cliffs into the 
sea to preserve the grazing ground for the cattle. 

The cattle were different from any raised today. ‘Their 
legs were long and slender. “They were fleet as a deer so the 
meat, except for the fillets, was muscular and stringy. 


Cattle-raising was a no-fence deal so it was necessary to 
round up the cattle to ascertain ownership, by brands. The 
calves were rodeod, i.e.: branded with the same mark as the 
mother. . 

Saddles, belts and stirrups were often elaborately decorated 
with silver as craftsmen from Spain had taught the neophytes 
the art. 

The slaughter of the cattle was continuous. Statistics for 
1834 note that the hides, tallow, hooves and horns that passed 
through La Playa netted $4,000,000. The cattle brought a 
profit of $10 a head. The peak years were still to come. 

At the different Ranchos there were sports after the spring 
round-up such as bull fights, cock fights and exhibitions of 
horsemanship. In all these sports there was no consideration for 
the humane treatment of the animals. , 

There were balls and fiestas at the different Ranchos when 
the neighbors came by ‘carriage’ to join the fun. 
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The Finest Coach of the Day. 
Elliott’s History of San Diego County 


The Rancho owners usually maintained their town houses 
at the Pueblo and here many spectacular parties were held. The 
ladies wore beautiful silks, gems, and fine lace mantillos from 
} Snain. Their deer-skin slippers were embroidered with threads 
' of gold and silver. 

An American trend towards the fashions of New York 
and Boston could be seen in the newer imports brought by the 
Yankee ships. 

Who more than Don Juan Bandini enjoyed the gaiety of 
the day? Attired in white pantaloons, a gaily figured shirt, 
white stockings and Morocca slipners he was a striking figure 
as he danced to the lilting tunes of the violin and guitar. 

His wife and daughters were the most beautiful and 
accomplished on the west coast and were the perfect hostesses 
at Don Juan’s dinners and balls which often cost as much as 
$1,000. 

His wife, when discussing Don Juan’s hospitality said his 
income from his stores and his Jurupa Rancho (in San Bernar- 
dino County) often reached as much as $18,000 a month. 

There were few soldiers at the Presidio that could be spared 
to act as guards at Ft. Guijarros. Apparently there was little 
fear of any enemy attack and in 1835 the Fort was abandoned. 
The center of all activity bayside of Point Loma was at La 
Playa. 

Early in 1836, a large supply of ammunition, weapons 
and soldiers passed through San Diego and over the Yuma Trail 
where they were used, a few weeks later, against a beleagured 
gatrison of 137 Texans who fought Santa Ana’s 4000 Mexican 
troops from the stone chapel of an old Franciscan Mission in 
what is now San Antonio, Texas. 

Governor Figueroa had recommended Nicholas Gutierrez 
as his successor. In the meantime Jose Castro assumed the office. 

Jose Castro was a military man and one of the signers of 
the Decree which finally forced the Secularization of the Mis- 
sions. He asked the Assembly to enact a law which would evict 
all foreigners from California. As there were only a few trappers 
who came to the area, the measure did not seem worthy of con- 
sideration. 

Nicholas Gutierrez who became Governor in 1836, was 
a relative of the Picos, on the maternal side. He aroused the 
ire of the northerners when he suggested the Capital should be 
transferred to Los Angeles. He was in office four hectic months 
during which time the Assembly debated more on the location 
of the Capital than it did on planning a-Civil code to govern 
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California. | 
The most influential men were saying, ‘‘We are not Mexi- | 
cans. We are Californians.’ They were receiving no benefits | 
from Mexico yet were taxed for the various military upheavals | 
- which took place there. | 
There was another coup in Mexico and Chico was sent to | 
replace Gutierrez. The new Governor was Mexican, by birth, | 
with a haughty manner, very dictatorial and failed to contribute | 
any policy which would benefit the country. | 
After four months, Chico was told he was not wanted in | 
California. He was furious and said he would return with an | 
army and slaughter them all but a determined group of Cali- | 
fornians escorted the irate Governor to a waiting ship which | 
was bound for La Paz. | 
Nicholas Gutierrez, again assumed the office of Governor | 
and moved the Capital to Los Angeles, under a decision sustained | 
by Jose Antonio Carrillo, representing the Mexican Assembly. | 

The citizens of Monterey did not like this, at all. 

It was Juan Bautista Alvarado, another of the signers of 
the Decree of Secularization, who assumed the leadership in 
northern California (1836-'42). | 

Don Alvarado was a young man of 27 years with a pleas- 
ing personality, a superior education attained in Seville and | 
adept in the use of English language. | 

Alvarado had as his aides, his uncle, Mariano Vallejo and | 
Jose Castro. | 

With 75 men they marched to Monterey and drew up in 
battle line before the house of Governor Gutierrez. Accompanied | 
by the firing of muskets into the air, a cannon was fired which | 
hit the house. It was said that one of Hijar’s company, a lawyer, 
carefully studied the book of instruction so he could aim the | 
ball on the target. . | 

Gutierrez resigned and returned to Mexico City. 

Alvarado wrote to his Uncle, “‘California is Free.’’ Yes, 
California was declared a Free and Sovereign State until a stable 
government was restored in Mexico City. | 

Alvarado had just taken the office of Governor when Don | 
Jose’ Antonio Carrillo returned from Mexico City with word | 
he had secured the office of Governor for his brother, Carlos 
Antonio Carrillo. 

Governor Carrillo closed the Ports of Monterey and San 
Francisco and moved the Customs House to San Diego. 

The fight between the north and the south (of California, 
that is) was on again. 
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: Carrillo and his followers had a skirmish with Alvarado’s 
.| forces, under General Castro, near Rincon Pass, then retreated 
to San Diego. 
: The Pueblo of San Diego was without military protection. 
| The few half-starved soldiers at the Presidio had staged a small 
| revolution of their own and marched to Los Angeles, now the 
_ Capital, where they presented their grievances to the Assembly. 
| As no one listened to their tale of woe, they disbanded. 

| The settlers invaded the buildings and carried away any- 
_| thing they could use. The old adobe walls had been made before 
| the Padres had learned to make ladrillos; bricks baked in an 


-| underground hole, and the walls were already crumbling away. 


For protection, the settlers threw up earthworks about a 
tenth of a mile south of the old fort and dragged over one of 
the cannon from the Presidio. Here they planned to make a 
stand to protect the Pueblo if Carrillo had to retreat. 

Governor Carrillo. Juan Bandini and 100 men secured 3 
cannon from the old Presidio grounds and marched north to 
' meet Alvarado. 

The armies met at Las Flores, one of the San Luis Rey 
Mission Ranchos, on April 21, 1837. 

The three cannon gave a grim touch to the occasion as the 
_ soldiers waited for the order to fire. 

A group of Alvarado’s soldiers approached the Carrillo 
forces bearing a white flag and a message, “‘General Alvarado 
would like to negotiate.’ 

The negotiations were completed after Alvarado convinced 
Governor Carrillo of the futility of any hostilities and it all 
ended when Alvarado paroled Carrillo to the care of his wife 
| on the promise he would make no further attacks on the Al- 

varado regime. 

They all joined in a barbecue then Alvarado with his vic- 
torious army retraced their steps to Los Angeles; taking San 
Diego’s three cannons with them.. 

Alvarado declared himself Governor but he did not have 
the official approval of the Mexican Assembly so did not dare 
to rescind the order concerning the Customs House. Instead, he 
explained to the Assembly the need of more funds and suggested 
a tax on all Hide Houses owned by foreigners. 

This was considered a personal affront to Henry Fitch 
who was the largest Hide House owner in the industry. 

Governor Alvarado received much adverse criticism when 
he granted a large tract of land to one of those foreigners, by 
the name of John Sutter, who had settled in Grass Valley, 
now Sacramento. 


i 

The Picos divided Sete time between Rancho Jamul ai 1 W: 

their other Land Grants near Ventura and Los Angeles. ih 
One time Pio Pico managed to slip out of San Diego taking © 

the ‘little gun’ with him. iM 


There was only one ‘little gun’ to the people of San Diego jj 
and that was El Nino the salute gun which came to San Diego 1h 
ati, OF? 

All surmised it had been taken on a wager for Pio’s char- ],, 
acter was well-known. 5 

Juan Bandini and Santiago Arguello had just one word | 
for their friend, ‘““That rascal!”’ 

They arranged a trip to Los Angeles where they would 
protest the Hide House tax also bring that gun back to San 
Diego. 

They received no encouragement in the Assembly but man- 
aged to execute a coup, probably with a generous offer of money. — 
The garrison at Los Angeles surrendered the little gun which li, 


The Tiny Salute Gun: EI Nino. 
Property of the Los Angeles County Museum. A Gornick-Yahnke SketcF 
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was brought back to San Diego where it received the shouts of 
the townspeople. 
The San Diego Mission was a desolate place though Fr. 
| Martin had remained to intercede for the few Indians in the 
| vicinity. He passed away on Oct. 19, 1838 and is buried within 
| the Church of the Mission. He was 68 years old. 
The Indians never forgot their old homes and the manner 
) in which they were taken from them. They organized raids on 
| various Ranchos. 
i At Jamul they killed the Majordomo, Leica, and carried 
i away his daughters, Tomassa and Ramona, who were later 
j stoned to death by the jealous wives of the warriors. ‘he 
| mother, Dona Maria, and an infant son were spared after an 
_ older daughter pleaded for their release. None of the Picos were 
} at the Rancho. 
1 Over at the Ybarro Rancho, at Tijuan* near San Ysidro 
| the men were working in the field when the Indians attacked. 
q [hey rushed to the house but a little Indian boy closed and 
7 locked the door before they could enter. 

Down on Senor Arguello’s La Punta Rancho a group of 
young ladies were enjoying a merienda (picnic) when they 
heard the Indians were on the war-path: They were afraid to 
return to their homes on the Otay or at Santa Monica (Cajon) 
so hurried to San Diego. 

Juan Bandini and family were on their Jurupa Grant when 
the Ute Chief, Walhara, stampeded several thousand horses from 
various Ranchos in what is now San Bernardino County. Juan 
} Bandini and his family hid in the lowlands of the Santa Ana 
River until the raid was over. 

Alvarado’s appointment as Governor was confirmed in 
Mexico City. His first official act was to restore the Capital 
and the Customs House to Monterey. The news was received 
with feasting, dancing and speech-making. 

To increase his campaign funds he sold the moveable 
contents of the old Ft. Guitjarros to Juan Machado for $40 on 
Jan. 17,1840. 

4 In 1842 the joint rule of Alvarado, Vallejo and Castro 
| was dissolved when a difference of opinion caused a strained 

relationship between the men. 

: Early day trappers were succeeded by a few venturesome 
souls who faced the dangers of the Overland Trail and settled 

in Green Valley where they were given land by John Sutter. 

Vallejo approved of the influx but Alvarado and General 


*Tijuan — Indian for ‘by the sea’ corrupted to Tia Juana. 


Castro who had been granted many Ranchos, were against any 
tolerance of the new-comers. Hence the difference of opinion. 
The Mexican Assembly also, was concerned over this influx 
so sent Manuel Micheltorena to Alta California, as Governor. | 
(1842-1845). |! 
The General had taken an active part in the Texas revolt | 
and was highly respected. | 
It was the custom, in Mexico, to parole convicts if they | 
would join the Army. Micheltorena was assigned a group of | 
these cholas (rascals) to accompany him to California. ‘They | 
arrived in San Diego hungry and with tattered clothing. | 
They were marched to the Mission where they found little | 
food nor anyone to plant grain. 
The new Governor was instructed to return the Missions | 
to the Franciscans but found the day of restoration was past. | 
Santa Ana had given specific instructions, “‘Stop all immi- | 
gration so California does not follow Texas in demanding its | 


freedom.’ This would have been impossible without a large |. 


army. | 
The people liked the Governor but could not tolerate his | 
cholas though he defended them when he said, of their pilfering, | 
“T cannot shoot a hungry, unpaid soldier.” | 

Alvarado raised an army to drive Micheltorena from the | 
country. There were several encounters but the final clash was | 
in Cahuenga Pass on Jan. 20, 1845. The fighting consisted | 
mainly of threats hurled at each other and no casualties were | 
reported. The Governor surrendered and remained with his | 
soldiers when they were marched to Monterey, placed on an | 
American ship which was bound for Todos Santos. 


This concluded Mexican rule in California. 


Most of the stories about the Governor’s cholas came from | 
the Californians who wished to rule California unhampered by | 
representatives from Mexico. After all, Micheltorena was Gov- | 
ernor for 3 years without serious uprisings. 

On August 25, 1845, Alfred Robinson wrote concerning 
the Governor’s army, “I saw them at the Pueblo (Los Angeles). 
‘There were 300 well-trained soldiers and the General had given 
them real uniforms of white linen.’’ He did admit the soldiers 
pillaged the gardens of the people. 

Pio Pico followed as Governor when elected by an Assem- 
bly in Los Angeles. 

Annexation to the United States was discussed but Pio 
Pico favored joining England. He was probably influenced in 
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his choice by his brother-in-law Don Juan Forster, an English- 
man who became a naturalized Mexican citizen. 

| Vallejo spoke in favor of the United States, “Look not 
| with jealousy at the hardy pioneers who have scaled our moun- 
‘tain peaks and have cultivated our unoccupied plains. Why 
-shouldn’t we join forces with the happiest and free’st nation in 
the world which is destined to become the most powerful?”’ 

| There were others who demanded that California remain 
{an Independent State and would fight to keep it so. 

, The Americans in the northern part of California were 
clamoring for annexation to the United States which would 
mean a stable government. 

Down in San Diego, Henry Fitch was studying the land 
situation in regard to the needs of a growing Pueblo. At the 
rate land was being given away by the Governors there would 
not be much left for a town. 

In his position as Sudico, Fitch accomplished a piece of 
surveying which proved to be of lasting benefit to San Diego: 
he mapped the boundaries of the Pueblo Lands and made it 
legal when the map was approved by Governor Pio Pico. 

Who else but Henry Fitch, an American, knew the history 
of United States Land Patents and how the United States al- 
ways upheld the principle that the possession of private property 
should be protected when it embraced foreign titles made before 
the change of government. 

With this policy in mind, Pio Pico began the systematic 
disposal of California lands. 3 92800 

Pio Pico was not going to allow the lush land of Jamul 
to slip away though he had not lived on the Grant since the 
Indian attack. He explained to the Assembly that Victorio had 
granted it to him, provisionally, on April 20, 1831. He said 
Governor Figueroa confirmed the Grant but the title he had re- 
ceived had been lost in the fire after the Indian attack so, with the 
consent of the Assembly, he was granting Jamul to himself. 

The Americans in the northern part of the State believed 
they had as much right to California as the Californians who 
were taking it from Mexico and were using it for the personal 
gain of the few who dominated the Assembly. 

When it was learned that General Castro had called a 
large army to his side, and was collecting horses, the Americans 
believed the long-standing order to evict all foreigners was to 
be enforced. 


Fifteen determined men surprised the Californians, captured 
Be Bs Ves 


the horses and marched towards the coast, gathering recruits } 


along the way. 
Governor Pio Pico continued to give away the land. In 
San Diego County, alone, over 560,000 acres were granted. 


It was Santiago Arguello who cared for the legal phase of : | 
the Grants so, as Pio Pico said, he gave Arguello the San Diego |, 
Mission lands, “‘for services rendered the Territorial Govern- I 


ments. 


might as well have one, too.” 


Pio Pico was the Civil Governor but General Castro re- | 
mained the Military head. Monterey retained the Customs House | 


and General Castro had charge of all California funds. 


Pio Pico and his southern army marched north to wrest | 


the money from Castro. 
On the road they met a worried Castro, heading for Mexico, 


who said a large force of Americans was near Monterey. Pico | 
joined Castro in flight, stopping at San Diego long enough to | 


tell Fr. Oliva to turn the San Diego Mission, in its entirety over 
to Santiago Arguello. 

This closed 77 years of service by the Fransciscan Fathers; 
most of it under adverse conditions. 

Thirty thousand neophytes had passed through the Church 
doors. 

Jose Maria Flores became the tentative Governor, without 
approval of Mexico. 

Andreas Pico took command of the Army and became the 
mero of the ‘Californians, and’ the’ victor at. San Pasqual in a 
war where there were no coups or negotiations as in the play 
battles of the past. 

On July 29, 1846, soldiers and marines landed at San 
Diego. Wm. Russell, a private with General Fremont’s army 
said their ship the S.S. Cyane was anchored 3 miles from the 
town and they had to wade. ankle deep, through sand to reach 
the settlement where they raised the Stars and Strips. 

Commodore Stockton strengthened theearthworks on 
Presidio Hill and named the Fort for himself. 

The Mormon Battalion arrived at the Fort on Jan. 29, 
1847 after a long, hard march from Council Bluffs, Iowa, to 
aid in the war. 

The War with Mexico was over. “The Americans had 
withdrawn ‘from the Halls of Montezuma‘ leaving their dead 
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On August 8, 1846, Senor Arguello wrote, “I did not : 
think the Governor had any right to dispose of the property |’ 
of the Indian but as others were buying Missions I thought I | 
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jin a 24 acre cemetery in Mexico City. 

The Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo was signed on Feb. 2, 
i Bet. just a few days after gold was discovered near Sutter’s 
fF Fort 

| On March 27, 1850, at a session of the Territorial Legis- 
| lature held at San Jose, “‘an act was passed incorporating the 
} Presidial District of San Diego, 10 square miles, as the first City 
| in California’’. 

J All supplies for the American Army had been sent to the 
| Pueblo of Los Angeles and it became quite a town. After the 
war the U. S. Land Commission for Southern California was 
located there. 

| On Feb. 4. 1953. the Fitch map was presented to the Land 
| Commission: 48.556 58/100 acres. After it was surveyed nine 
| hundred acres were reserved by the U.S. Government for military 
| purposes. 

Requests for Land Patents were received and investigated. 
| They found some Land Grants had been antedated after Gov- 
| ernor Pio Pico fled to Mexico. 

Pio Pico was no match for his wilv brother-in-law. Don 
moiuan eorster. On: January 25;).185) Forster soldiJamul<teo 
Bonifacio Lopez and others. In 1853 these men sold Jamul to 
General Burton. With trve Spanish chivalry Pio Pico said. 
“Thouzh I never confirmed the agreement between Forster and 
| Lopez. as Forster had no authority to sell, I have confirmed 
| the claim of Jamul to the heirs of General Burton.” 

On Sept. 9, 1856, Pres. Fillmore signed the Bill which 
madmitted California as the 3]st;State in the Union. 

American soldiers occupied the Mission until 1856 and, 
while there, practically destroyed the place in their search for 
firewood. 

The San Diego Mission was returned to the Catholic 
Church on May 23. 1862 when Abraham Lincoln presented 
Bishon Alemany a U.S. Land Patent for 20 21/100 acres. | 

Santiago Arguello died that same year. No one knew how 
much land the heirs were entitled but, ultimately, they received 
58,875.38 acres. The ex-Mission lands extend from Boundary 
to El Cajon and from Division to Kearney Mesa. 

The plight of the Indian was no better than it had been 
under Mexican rule. Men, without principle, often seized their 
little ranches for they had no deeds to the land. They were pun- 
ished severely for crimes, both real or fanciful. 

On May 12, 1869, Frank Kimball, of National City propa- 
gated cuttings brought from the Mission and established the 
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Mission Olive industry. “Today, there are but 8 of the original 
olive trees left. 

Work on re-building the Mission began in 1918 and the 
dedication ceremonies for the restored Mission were held on 
Depts ie go 91. 


Around the little Plaza, in Old San Diego, are the homes : 


of our early settlers, most of them are open to the public 

The Thomas Whaley house, the first brick house built in 
San Diego has been restored and is chuck-full of interesting re- 
minders of early days. 

Near the top of the hill, overlooking the town are the 
ancient burial grounds now known as the Franciscan Gardens. 


i 
i 
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Near-by are the ruins of the Presidio walls, covered with | 


earth to protect them. 

It is to Lieu. Derby, who came to San Diego to turn the 
San Diego River into False Bay again, that we are indebted for 
the outline of the Presidio. According to A.P. Muntz of Na- 
tional Archives, the Presidio dimensions are 300 by 400 feet, 
as calculated on the entire map of the San Diego River Survey. 


Junipero Serra Museum was dedicated on Tuly kop lo29 
| on the 160th anniversary of the founding of the San Diego 
J Mission and the Presidio. 


| In the Library are many valuable documents, and remind- 
| ers of the early days of San Diego. 


Presidio Park is now a National Historical Landmark. 


| Historian Wm. Smythe said, “‘One of the main reasons of 
j the decadence of the Mission movement was the application of 
| the Pious Fund to other purposes.” 


! Three Mission Churches: San Francisco, Monterey ana 
' Green Valley (Sacramento) had never submitted to seculariza 
tion. After the war these three Churches appealed to the United 
States Government to intercede and obtain their share of the 
Pious Fund Estates which had been sold to the firm of Barros 
Brothers & Rubio and the proceeds placed in the National Trea- 
'sury of Mexico. It amounted to $2,000,000. 


! As no decision could be reached between the United States 
| and Mexico it was submitted to Sir Edward Thompson of 
' England. The decision was: the three Churches were to receive 
| $904,070 in accumulated interest to be paid in 13 installments. 
| This was paid, on and off, until 1890 when payments ceased. 


The matter was submitted to the Hague Tribunal and 
was their first case. The three Churches were to receive $43,150 
each year in legal Mexican currency, in perpetuity. 


The Churches are waiting for payments.* 


*Pious Fund: California’s First Trust Fund by Andrew F. Burke. San Diego 
Library. 
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THE GOOD PORT OF SAN DIEGO 


After the signing of the Treaty with Mexico it was neces- | 
sary to survey the International Boundary. Lieut. A. B. Grey 
was the surveyor of the 21 man Boundary Commission which | 


worked with a group from Mexico. 


When the work was completed and while they were wait-_ 
ing for the arrival of the International Monument, Lieut. Grey | 


with an Old Town citizen, Wm. Heath Davis took the first 


step in founding the present San Diego when they purchased | 


160 acres of Pueblo Land for $2340 on March 15, 1850. 


A $230,000 Military Post was authorized to be built at | 
La Playa where the Pacific Mail Steamship Company was build- | 
ing a landing. Grey and Davis inveigled the officer in charge | 


to bring the lumber for the Barracks over to their new town.* 


The marble International Monument arrived on the Anita | 
on July 16, 1851 and taken by lighter through the shoals in | 
the southern part of the Bay then escorted by gun carriages to 
its proper position at the southwest corner of the United States | 

Having completed his work, Lieut. Grey was ordered east | 


to survey a route for the proposed Southern Pacific Railroad. 


Brevet Major Alexander D. Bache of the Coast Survey | 


(1844-1864) arrived to chart San Diego Bay and its environs. 


He was much concerned over the shoal land which was building | 


up in the Bay. 


In 1793 when Capt. Vancouver visited San Diego he named | 


a shoal which was a menace to navigation: Zuniga Point, oppo- 
site Ballast Point (Pt. Guijarros) honoring a former Coman- 


dante of the Presidio who had just been promoted to the Presi- | 
dio at Tucson (now Arizona). “Zuniga Shoal, Abreast the | 
eastern side of Point Loma and parallel therewith, at a distance | 
of 2/3 mile was so named by Sebastian Viscaino, in 1602, for : 


Viceroy Zuniga, Count of Monterey who financed his expedi- 
tions -* 

There were also three 18 foot shoals in the outer harbor: 
Baros Zuniga. 

That was in 1793 but in 1851 Major Bache found a 
totally different shoal had built up oceanside of North Island. 
This new shoal he named Zuninga Shoal. 

On his map, published in 1859, he cautions mariners, ‘‘Do 
not approach Zuninga Shoal too closely. To the westward where 
the water shoals gradually, the land (Point Loma) will be suf- 
ficient guide.’” 

*San Diego Barracks. G & Market; Kettner & California 
“Engelhardt: San Diego Mission, Page 176. 
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The ‘Zunege shoals: - Note p7ineaa 
Point opposite Ballast Point. From an 
1825 Mexican map. 


Courtesy of the San Diego Harbor Department 


He also noted the shoal within the Harbor with 12 feet of 
water on it, at low tide, which became known as the Middle 
Ground, now Shelter Island. 

Major Bache then surveyed False Bay (Mission). He had 
heard the story of the sailors from Viscaino’s ships who followed 
the course of the San Diego River. On returning they found no 
trace of their ships, having wandered into False Bay instead of 
the Bay to the south where their ships were moored. 

Major Bache noted, ‘‘When bound into San Diego from the 
north, care must be taken not to mistake False Point (Point 
Mendanos) for Point Loma for they resemble each other, espe- 
cially when the weather is heavy.” 
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He lists two creeks as running into False Bay. Los Yeguas | 
became Rose Creek when Louis Rose built a tannery where fine 
saddles and trappings were silver-decorated by Indians who had 
learned the craft during Mission days. Tecolate Creek comes 
down from Clairemont and enters Mission Bay at Naples Street. 
Tecolate Canyon at Field and Crowley Way is 215 feet deep 
due to centuries of erosion. 

On Sept. 10, 1851 Major Bache sent his first report to 
the Sec. of the Treasury, in Washington, ‘“‘It is believed, unless 
the course of the San Diego River is changed, the Harbor will 
be destroyed. Ultimately, the channel will fill up. The remedy: 
turn the San Diego River back into False Bay again.” 

After several reports, Congress appropriated necessary funds 
ms 1do3. 

Assigned to the work was Horatio Derby: West Point 
graduate, engineer of note and prankster who often expressed 
himself under the pseudonym of, John Phoenix*. Like a modern 
Don Quixote, Lieutenant Derby came west, bringing his skill 
and mirth to San Diego to match wits with the River. 

He called the town Sandy Ague. Its population: fleas, 
horned toads and rattlesnakes. 

He began the work with 100 Americans, and 47 Indians 
who, he said were “‘under their own chief and shovel with ardor, 
con amour.” 

As Lieu. Derby, he issued his first order, “$10. Reward to 
any individual who will give sufficient evidence to convict any 
person of selling liquor to any Indian working on the San Diego 
River Improvement.” | 

When asked how far up the river ran he.said, “I have 
looked at maps, questioned people, looked into the situation and 
reached the conclusion; “The river does not run up, it runs 
down.” 

As John Phoenix, he recalls a meeting with Lieu. Derby, 
“He is a gentleman of emaciated appearance. He informed me, 
with an exhausted sigh that he had been sent out to dam the 
San Diego River and had done so, several times, since his 
arrival.”’ 

How the people of Old San Diego must have laughed at 
this impressionable new-comer but, not the River. 

Awakening from its summer’s rest it sent its first rains down 


*Phoenixana: Sketches and Burlesque several editions have been 
printed. 
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| the valley only to find that a man-made obstacle was diverting 
| its waters from their chosen path. 


Calling on all its resources, it breached the wall in 1854 


and by 1855 had settled its score with Lieu. Derby. 


The April 21, 1855 edition of the San Diego Herald in- 


| formed its readers, “The river is back in its old channel. The 
| Harbor will be ruined unless something is done about it before 
the next rainy season.” 


There was an appropriation voted by Congress but, ““The 


| appropriation to repair the damage done and permit Lieu. Derby 


to complete the work, $50,000, has been vetoed by President 


That closed the San Diego River Improvement and Lieu. 


: Derby returned east where he constructed lighthouses along the 


coast. 
How San Diego folks must have missed that man. 


Unrest prior to the Civil war stopped the railroad con- 
struction and General U. S. Grant ordered Northern troops sta- 
tioned at the San Diego Barracks. 

Few ships entered the Harbor. Now and then a Pacific 
Mail sailing ship would stop at La Playa and deliver the little 
freight or mail assigned to San Diego. Provisions came for the 
Barracks. : 

The men of the town waited, anxiously, for their call to 
Atmy service. 

The stage driver brought the news that the Civil War had 
ended on April 9, 1865 but the general rejoicing was turned to 
sorrow when the next stage brought the word that Abraham 
Lincoln had been shot on April 14th. 

The troops were dismissed from the Barracks in the spring 
of 1867. 

That same year a lone man came to San Diego and, after 
one over the area, said he would like to buy some Pueblo 

and. 

The man was Alonzo E. Horton, the son of Connecticut 
pioneers who were continually moving westward to better their 
condition. The father was blind and the son contributed much 
to the upkeep of the family. | 

He was 54 when he came to San Diego and purchased about 
1,000 acres of Pueblo land for 20c an acre, in an unopposed 
auction. 

In June of 1868, Kimball brothers, Contractors from San 
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Francisco purchased el Rancho de la Nacion, the National Ranch, 
a Mexican Land Grant given by Pio Pico to his brother-in-law, 
Don Juan Forster, and founded the town of National City. 

Railroads caused an influx of population. In 1869 it was 
the Memphis & El Paso which died a natural death for want of 
financial backing. 

In 1873 it was the Texas, Pacific Railroad which intended 
to build to Ship’s Channel, San Diego, but was stymied by the 
financial crash on: Black Priday, Septi 19,4] 872. 

There were those who believed San Diego was vulnerable 
to any enemy attack. On August 16, 1871, U.S. Senator Eugene 
Casserly, asked Congress for ‘“‘Funds to buoy the channel, estab- 
lish a Port of Entry and fortify the Harbor.” 

The red flannel flags which had marked the deep channel 
in 1868 were replaced, in 1872, when the Lighthouse Tender, 
Shubrick, placed beacons: copper-sheathed piles with pyramid- 
shaped cones, that were driven into the bottom of the Bay. 

In 1874, Senator John Hager fulfilled a pre-election promise 
and succeeded in getting an appropriation of $80,000 for turn- 
ing the San Diego River. 

The San Diego Union said; ““Vhe U. SS.” Engimecremare 
working out a plan to make the San Diego River stay where 
it belongs, over in False Bay which is of no commercial impor- 
tance and is a worthless nuisance, anyway. The river can deposit 
all the silt it wants there and can do no damage. The dike will 
be 7700 feet long. The average height, with crown, will be 
10 feet.’’ 

Frank Kimball, of National City, submitted his bid on 
Jan. 14, 1876: 37c per square yard for excavating and $3.95 
for rock work.’’ The rock was to be brought from. Mission 
Gorge. He was underbid. 

The work was under the direction of Lieu. Weeder and 
was completed in 1878. 

Everybody looked forward. anxiously, to the time when 
the strength of the wall would be tested. 

Real activity on the Bay began in 1880 when Frank 
Kimball and his brothers gave 17,000 acres of land from the 
National Ranch and 5/8 of the undeeded lands of National City, 
along with San Diego’s subsidies to a Boston Syndicate to bring 
a railroad to the coast. 

Though the members of the Syndicate were all Santa Fe 
stock-holders they were acting independently. There were two 
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| agreements. The contract with the Kimballs to provide acreage 


| for railroad shops and the Land Company, known as the San 


| Diego Land & Town Company which would sell subsidy lands 
' to finance the building of the California Southern Railroad 
Ships with strange names brought rails from Denmark, 
| Liverpool and the Krupp Foundries in Germany. Coal came 
' from Newcastle, in Australia and wooden ties from the northern 
| woods. 
The long-awaited test of the restraining wall along the 
»f San Diego River came in 1884. The wall stood firm. 

In 1885 the offices and shops of the California Southern 


-— were moved to San Bernardino. This was a severe blow to the 


| Bay area but a period of prosperity was near. 
Railroads had been built faster than goods could be pro- 


| duced and sold, to make freighting profitable. To obtain assets 


| to operate the railroads the companies reduced passenger fares. 
At low rates, such as $10 from Kansas City to San Diego and 
return, many people came to visit California and then remained. 
In 1889 the subject of Harbor protection was again con- 


| sidered. Babcock, of Coronado, offered North Island but the 


War Dept. said, ““Too exposed for any enemy that might 
attack Us.) 

In 1898, Fort Rosecrans was established on the 900 acres 
of land which had been witheld from the Fitch map of the 
Pueblo Lands. | 

Wthewexplosion on. the U.S.S. (Bennington. on July (28 
1905 was the greatest disaster on the Bay. The 64 foot granite 
monument in Fort Rosecrans National Cemetery honors the 51 
seamen who lost their lives. 

New excitement came to San Diego when Spreckels Brothers 
and the Southern Pacific Railroad planned the San Diego % 
Arizona Railroad across Imperial Valley to Yuma. 


Improvements on Point Loma continued. Sept. 18, 1906, 
“There is a new station at Fort Rosecrans. It would be possible 
to mine the channel in a few hours.” 


Pcie emo On here) isea il 20 inch. battery of, fapideure 
guns on top of Point Loma, also a mortar battery on North 
Island where the placements have already been constructed.” 

This little room of substantial masonry built near the fresh 
water spring which had been so important in early days, was 
named Fort Pio Pico, the only tribute to the wiley Governor, 
in San Diego. It fell before a dredger a half century later. 
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In the old days, a ship, rigged its sails as best it could as — 
it made its way through the channel. Today the Port Pilot | 
carries a walkie-talkie when on the Pilot’s Station which per- 
mits him to talk from the bridge of the in-coming ship to the | 
Pilot Boat. | 


All ship movements are under the direction of the Harbor | 
Department with offices on Shelter Island. 


Shelter Island was known as the Middle Ground in early | 
days and was dredged off many times. A decade ago, engineers 
put the persistant shoal to practical use and created an Island; | 
known as the Miracle Mile; 150 yards wide with modern con- 
veniences and a South Pacific atmosphere. 


Here, on the Island is Yokohama’s Friendship Bell, given 
in a Sister City exchange for a replica of our silver-grey, granite 
maiden, carrying an olla, symbolical of water. which graces the 
Harbor side of the Civic Center. 


The 968 foot Plane Carrier, Coral Sea or the larger Kitty 
Hawk are quite a contrast to the early sailing ships. “The turning 
basin for these ships is between the Ferry area and North Island 
where a deep channel runs out 1% miles beyond Point Loma. 


The sand from this dredging, also earth from the excava- 
tion for San Diego’s new Home Tower Building, with added 
rock, has formed Harbor Island a recreation area 8,000 feet long 
and 300 yards wide. 


A contrast to modern ships is the last of the iron sailing 
ships, the Star of India that is tied up near the Embarcadero. 
She was christened on Nov. 14, 1863, in England under the 
name of Euterpe, as her figure head implies. “Today she rides, 
at ease, as an interesting tourist attraction. 


The 10th Avenue Terminal of the good Port of San Diego 
has 300,000 square feet of warehouse room and a bulk loader 
of 2,000 tons an hour capacity. 


‘The deep channel is 800 feet wide at Ballast Point and is 
75 feet deep with precipitous sides. The present Bay area is 
approximately 22 square miles and its shore-line, allowing for 
all indentations is about 53 nautical miles. 


A Unified Port District has been adopted with plans for 
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| a South Bay entrance to the Harbor, a trans-Bay bridge or tunnel 
and general development. 


That worthless nuisance, False Bay, now Mission Bay 
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4 | Park is San Diego’s famous aquatic playground. 

4 On the southern part of the Bay is a modern walled flood 
control channel. It begins at Azusa Street which is the point 
| where the San Diego River might be tempted to repeat its capers 

ly} of 142 years ago. 

i It would seem that the erratic San Diego River is now 

'} completely under the domination of man but——only the river 

“} knows and it won’t tell. 
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SAN DIEGO’S FIRST NEWSPAPERS 


Journalism came to San Diego with John Judson Ames 
when he announced he was publishing a weekly paper, Ihe San 
Diego Herald. 

Mr. Ames, known as ‘Boston’ to his friends, was unable 
to get printing equipment in San Francisco so sailed for New 
Orleans where he purchased a Washington Press, No. 2327 made 
by Hoe & Co. of New York, also type and paper; all of which 
was loaded aboard a sailing ship bound for Panama. 


During portage across the Isthmus the whole outfit was 
toppled into the Chagres River. 


A Washington Press comes to San Diego. 
Reproduced by permission of the Ford Museum, Dearborn, Michigan | 
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| They hoisted the paper and type into the boat and tugged 
y) all day trying to get the Press out of the water. 

| Finally the brawny six and one-half foot Ames jumped 
) overboard and salvaged the Press. 

After losing more type and paper, due to a leaking ship as 


}) they neared San Francisco, the outfit was brought to San Diego 


/ on the Goltah and set up in a shop on 4th Street (G) and Cali- 
) fornia. The first edition came off the Press on May 29, 1851. 
i ‘The citizens soon found that Mr. Ames was a close friend 
| of the Hon. Wm. Gwinn, California’s first U. S. Senator. 

) While San Francisco had become a large town due to the 
| Gold Rush, the southern part remained about the same as in 
| pre-war days. Sen. Gwinn advocated dividing California in 


}) the same manner that Virginia and Carolina were divided which 


| entitled them to two more seats, each, in the U. S. Senate. 
As Sen. Gwinn received encouragement for his plan, he 


) presented a Bill to Congress, asking for a subsidy to build a 


| trans-continental railroad. In May of 1853, it was authorized: 


) over the 32 degree parallel to be known as the Southern Pacific 


® Railroad. 

| Mr. Ames was a steady commuter to San Francisco, on a 
/ pass, and turned the management of the paper over to others 
during his absence. 

One time he brought back such a glowing account of the 
new railroad that a group of citizens organized the San Diego, 
Gila, Southern Pacific & Atlantic Railroad which would meet 
the eastern road at the junction of the Gila and Colorado Rivers. 

One time when he wished to go to San Francisco he asked 
Lieu. Derby, who was working on the San Diego River Improve- 
ment, to assume the Editor’s arm chair (a nail keg) while he 
was gone. 

Lieu. Derby, as Phoenix, managed the Herald for 6 weeks 
beginning Aug. 31, 1853. 

His dry humor was enjoyed by local people as well as the 
subscribers up north and they soon noted that he was changing 
the policy of the paper from Democrat to Whig, which was to 
become the Republican Party. 


In his last edition, Oct. 31, 1853, Phoenix described the 
terrible mauling (imaginary) he received at the hands of the 
irate ‘Boston’. 

Ames’ comment, in the first issue after his return was, 
“Well, here we are again. Phoenix played the ‘devil’ during our 
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absence but he has done it in such a good-humored manner that | 
we have not one word to say so might as well ‘dry up’ and ‘let 
it slide’.”’ 

The story did not end there. Phoenix’s caustic wit, read 
with relish throughout the State, had a far-reaching effect. 
Gwinn was defeated for re-election in March of 1855. San 
Diego supported Fremont. 

Lieu. Derby, waiting in San Diego for the funds which 
had been appropriated for repairing and completing the San 
Diego River Improvement found that Pres. Pierce, a supporter 
of Wm. Gwinn, had vetoed the Bill. 


Mr. Gwinn and a few of his followers loaded guns and 
ammunition aboard a sailing ship with intent of taking over 
Southern California and Lower California to form their new 
State of Lower California. They were arrested and their arms 
declared contraband. 


Some claimed Mr. Gwinn was a Southern sympathizer but 
he was returned to Congress again on Jan. 13, 1857. 


To be sure that California remained in the Northern bloc. 
Gen. U. S. Grant ordered barracks built in New San Diego, and 
garrisoned. 


The Herald sang its swan song on April 7, 1860. Ames 
admitted, as he packed up his printing outfit to establish a paper 
in San Bernardino, that the Herald had been published solely to 
further the interests of Sen. Gwinn. 


San Diego was without a paper for 8 years. News of events 
during those days comes from the letters of Capt. Rufus Porter, 
correspondent for the San Francisco Bulletin. 


Rufus Porter had been an itinerant clock repair man, 
wandered into Texas where he served as Deputy Sheriff, partici- 
pated in the California Gold Rush, served seven years as Mail 
Clerk. shipped salt from Lower California, did a streach in the 
Civil War then came to San Diego, in search of a softer climate, 
purchased 500 acres in Spring Valley which he named Helix 
Farms, became a successful cattle and poultry man and served 
as Court Interpreter. 


The San Diego Union was organized at the time when 
the Memphis % El Paso planned on coming to the coast. Mr. 
Jeff Gatewood was the Editor. The paper was to be neutral in 
politics and religion. 


Once again a Washington Press came to San Diego; brought 
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| down on the Orizaba whose congenial skipper, Capt. Henry 
Johnston, would take no fee for its freight. 

The first paper was published on Oct. 10, 1868. 

The San Diego Bulletin published its first paper on August 
| 21, 1869. Competition with the Union, which had moved to 
| New Town was too much for the Bulletin though, as Capt. 
| Porter said, ““Major Ben Truman, having the Bulletin in charge 
| will make it readable whether there is any news in it or not.” 


The San Diego Union weathered discouraging days and 
always came up with re-newed enthusiasm. 


At the time of the coming of the California Southern Rail- 
road, in 1880, the Union acquired the first steam press in 
Southern California. 

Of other newspapers there have been many, but only the 
San Diego Union has kept pace with the passing years. 


The San Diego Union's 1880 Press. 
Elliott’s History of San Diego County 
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POSTAL SERVICE 


The Padre’s road, El Camino Real, might well be classed 
as San Diego’s first mail route for it was over this trail that a 
courier, every two weeks, brought news from Mexico City and 
orders for the Military. 

The publicity given San Diego when the Southern Pacific 
Railroad was planned across the southern part of the United 
States induced the Post Office Department to call for bids on a 
route between San Diego and San Antonio. Joe Birch was low- 
bidder. Santiago Arguello suggested the mail route follow the 
Yuma Trail over which he had pursued Indian cattle rustlers as 
early as 1825. oe 

On Aug. 9, 1857, a group in Old Town watched as a 
young man adjusted blankets and provisions on his pack horse, 
saddled his horse, appraise his gun and ammunition supply then 
slip the leather strap of a mail pouch over his shoulder. 

The on-lookers wished him God-speed as he took the trail 
up Mission Valley, beginning his 1470 mile trip to San Antonio. 

Simultaneously, R. W. Lane left San Antonio and arrived 
in San Diego on Sept. 5, 1857 when bells were rung, the 
cannon and anvil fired, and cheers welcomed the first overland 
mail to come from the east. 

Wagon service soon followed as the demand for merchan- 

dise increased, which was the beginning of the Wells Fargo 
Express. 
_ The San Diego Herald paid tribute to those venturesome 
men, ““Ihey have lost animals and wagons and men, fought 
Indians and conquered the desert but they have always brought 
the mail in on time.” 

Northern towns belittled San Diego and its Mail Route 
saying, ‘It runs from no place, through nothing, to no where.” 
They called it the Jackass Mail. 

An interesting early day Postmaster was Joshua Sloan, 
from Ireland, who arrived in San Diego in the early 50’s. In 
1858 Joshua Sloan was appointed Postmaster. 

He was a Whig and supported Fremont. Some of the 
citizens remembered how the appropriation for the San Diego 
River Improvement had been vetoed by Pres. Pierce so now they 
opposed Joshua Sloan; even going so far as writing protest letters 
to Washington. 

Joshua noticed a certain letter, opened it, cut off the signa- 


| tures, wrote another letter praising Joshua Sloan, pasted on the 
| signatures and mailed it to Washington. It was years later when 
| he revealed the hoax. 


, For all that, he was a quiet person whom people grew 
to like. 

In 1859, Paul % Chapman provided a much-needed line, 
running weekly, between San Diego and Los Angeles. 


| War clouds gathered, the trans-continenta! railroad was 
| forgotten and the Jackass Mail passed into history on Aug. 
m2, 1862. 


Once again the citizens depended on the slow-moving sail- 
ing ships for news from home. 


A Porter letter dated Aug. 18, 1866 says, “Stage Jine 
agreement between J. Tomilson and the citizens of San Diego. 
Latter binds himself to put road in good condition between here 
and the River (Colorado) and, furthermore, run a 4 horse 
vehicle, each way, carrying mail for $400 a month.’ Then he 
added, “‘Citizens contributed generously.” 


There was revolution in Mexico with Maximilian, as the 
controversial ruler. but Tomilson seemed to think his stage 
route would be safe though it passed through Mexico territory. 
The route was: Fort Yuma, Maricopa Wells, Wildcat, Tecate, 
Campo, 60 miles through Baja California, Barber’s Station (San 
Ysidro), San Diego and on to Los Angeles. 


This new route was welcomed as the much-publicized 
Butterfield Stage had by-passed San Diego. 


Capt. Porter wrote, ““Tomilson’s Stage a great success, com- 
ing in at 48 hours, each way.” 


An extension of service soon followed, ‘“‘San Antonio Stage 
to take passengers to New Orleans, 2031 miles, $200. 25 days, 
12 hours. Stage carries Wells Fargo Express.’’ and, of course, 


the Mail. 


‘The passenger was instructed to provide himself with equip- 
ment ranging from needle and thread to knife and shotgun. 


_ Pascoe re-surveyed the route in 1869 and called it the San 
Diego % Fort Yuma Turnpike. 


The stage driver in 69 was Grecian Ben (Race Thomp 
son) and the stage ran 3 times a week. 
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Another short-lived stage line, The Competition Co. ran @ 
between San Diego and South San Diego. Fare 25c. 


South San Diego, first organized in ’69. Re-organized in 
1887. Built near a 30 foot spring near the old Arguello hacienda 
which could furnish water to several thousand citizens. Dyna- 
mited by Babcock in ’91 to increase flow but it disappeared into 
the Bay. 


Forty-two years of mail service, by water, came to a close 
on Sept. 2, 1893 when the Pacific Mail Steamship Co closed its 
contract with the Post Office Dept. 


The Pacific Coast Steamship Company continued to bring 
the mail. In the late 70’s they took over Horton’s wharf (1868) 
at the foot of 5th Street, re-built it and installed a little railroad 
which carried tourists and freight to the ships. 


Today, as is written over the entrance of the San Diego 
Post Office, ‘““THROUGH SCIENCE AND THE TOIL OF 
PATIENT MEN, THE NATION’S THOUGHT TRA- 
VERSES LAND AND AIR AND SEA.” 
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LIGHTHOUSES 


San Diego’s first guide light was probably a bronze lan- 
tern, burning whale oil and set atop Point Loma, to signal the 
| relief ship, the San Antonio, so it would not pass San Diego, 
as the San Carlo had done. 
: The Herald for Sept. 9, 1851 announced, ‘‘A. W. Harrison 
| of the Coast Survey has selected the site for a lighthouse.” 
After the usual delays in construction it was Nov. 15, 
1855 that the gleam of a lamp on Point Loma told San Diego 
_ that the long-awaited warning light was lit. 
| The building of the California Southern Railroad required 
' increased protection for in-coming ships so on Jan. 31, 1881 
a lighthouse on Ballast Point was ready, ‘‘It is a stationary light 
| with oil supplied from a cistern holding 24,000 gallons of coal 
| oil,’’ as kerosine was called. 


The 1881 Ballast 
Point Lighthouse. 
San Diego Union Print 


The kelp beds oceanside of Point Loma are a blessing as 
they slow down the power of the ocean waves thereby deterring 
erosion of the soft sandstone cliffs but they, along with rocks and 
shoals, were an added danger even though a warning cannon 
boomed out in the fog. 

To warn ships of these sea-level dangers a lighthouse ocean- 
side of Point Loma was authorized on Jan. 21, 1888 which 
would cost $35,000. 

It was completed on March 13, 1890. The Otay Press 
described it, ““The lighthouse is 75 feet above the water and 
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contains 40 tons of iron and it is the first of its kind on the 
Pacific Coast.” 

It was open house for school children, ‘They entered the 
lower door and within a few minutes had climbed the circular 
stairway and were waving to their friends below.” 

Capt. Robert Israel served as keeper of the upper Point 
Loma light since 1871. He ran up a white flag when there were 
whales in the ocean or a red flag to signal that a Pilot Boat 
was needed. 

He was appointed to serve in the new Lighthouse but was 
relieved of his duties in 1892. “The newspapers regretted the 
step which had been taken, “‘A political pull seems to have 
more force than a life-time of service. Capt. Israel criticized the 
work of the contractor: portions of the Lighthouse are im- 
properly built.” 

This light was recently improved. Now its 200,000 candle 
power sends its beam 15 miles to sea. 

The Ballast Point Lighthouse was re-modeled in 1890 
with windows and adjoining buildings, new Custom House and 
housing. A fixed green light, hand-polished and made in France 
was added. This entire unit is at Cabrillo Park for it was re- 
placed, in 1960 by a 9000 candle-power light, visible for 11 


miles. 


ithe Remodeled Ballast Points lighthouse: 
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Historical Collection of the Union Title Insurance Company of San Dieg| 


Cabrillo National Park is the greatest tourist attraction in 
the country. Here, besides the so-called Spanish Lighthouse, 
open to visitors, is the statue of Cabrillo as a symbol of the 
discovery of San Diego. 

At the Whale-watching station the cry of ‘* Thar she blows” 
is often heard, around New Years day, by those who hunt out 
the huge mammals with a telescope instead of a harpoon. 

Today, an entrance into San Diego Bay is a safe and pleas- 
ant experience as there are buoys and beacons, ship’ radio direc- 
tion finders and diaphone-type fog signals for protection. 


Photo Courtesy Union Title Insurance Co. 
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THE MILITARY TELEGRAPH 


Army troops were withdrawn from the San Diego bar- 
racks in the spring of 1867 leaving the area without military 
protection. 

The settlers did not approve of this order as there was 
political unrest in Mexico even though the Emperor Maxmilian 
had been executed. | 

Communication with the soldiers stationed at Fort Yuma | 
was by stage, only. | 

It was General J. M. Schofield who was instrumental in 
bringing the Army Telegraph to San Diego which would be | 
available to the public, also. | 

General Schofield said, ““This line will run through Ameri- 
can territory.” 

Plans were completed on May 28, 1869. ‘The route was 
from San Diego. through National City, Otay, Cottonwood 
Valley, Camro, Wildcat to Yuma. | 

Lt. Philip Reade was in charge and Co. B of the 12th 
Infantry was assigned to protect the work crew in case of any 
Indian difficulties. 

The poles were shipped down from Oregon on the Steamer, 
Johannes and unloaded on the new 1800 foot wharf in National 
City from where they were taken by wagon to the camps that 
were working on the western half of the line. 

Work began in San Diego on August 29, 1873 and by 
the 31st they were 1% miles beyond National City. 

Frank Kimball had helped by cutting a 12 foot swath 
through the chaparral in the southern part of the National Ranch 
which he named Telegraph Road. 

It was rough going for those Army men. They toted ma- 
terial, by mule, through more than 60 miles of desert because 
the wagons could not plow through the sand. 

Wind storms swept the land for hours. Poles which had 
been banked securely with rocks were undermined and the wires 
buried in the sand. 

They had brought along equipment, including salimoniac 
batteries and each day reported their progress to a little group 
in the Telegraph office at the Horton House who listened to 
the mysterious dots and dashes of the Morse code which the 
operator translated into messages from out the desert. 


On Nov. 19, 1873 the telegraph reached Fort Yuma. Mes- 
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| sages were exchanged between the two towns. General Schofield 
| sent words of praise to all who had been on the work. 
Even as the Army was completing their line, the Western 
| Union came to the coast. Alonzo Horton purchased $5000 
worth of Company stock to have San Diego placed on the cir- 
cuit from Los Angeles. The Military Telegraph was abandoned. 
As late as 1940, construction workers in the Otay Valley 
found remnants of poles; reminders of that 1873 project. 
| Next came the wireless, ““Operator A. J. Milliston of the 
— Government Wireless Station on Point Loma broke a record for 
| receiving messages in communication with the Battleship, Con- 
necticut, 600 miles out in the Atlantic Ocean.’’ March 16, 
1907. 
Now, in ’63, we have the satellite, Telestar, relaying mes- 
sages and |.V. programs: a prelude to world-wide satellite 
communication. 
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SAN DIEGO RECORDS 


There were no numbered highways in the early days so : 
the location of San Diego was specified as being on the 32nd @ 


parallel. Had they calculated an east or west location it would 9% 


have been reckoned from the Meridian at Cadiz, in southwest | 
Spain. | 


more explicit points were needed from which the surveyors could | 
work. | | 
“On the eve of Nov. 7, 1852, the townspeople saw a fire 
atop Mt. San Bernardino. The next morning, through spy 
glasses, they saw a flag. Col Henry Washington of the U. S. | 
Dept. of Surveys was erecting a monument for a Base Line run- 
ning east and west also a Meridian Line, north and south: these 
to govern all surveys in Southern California.”’ Many San Diezo 
land deeds bear the initials S.B.M. 

In San Dieco, Levi Lockling ran a Meridian Line down 
7th Street across the Bay to Coronado where there was a pole 
carrying a flag. 

George Pendleton, a Virginian, came to San Diego in 1855 
and was elected as County Clerk & Recorder as there was little 
work to be done at that time. 

When Alonzo Horton purchased land and when Louis 
Rose offered anyone a lot who would build a house in Rose- 
ville then the work increased until there were often as many as 
500 deeds to be recorded each day; a number which increased 
when the news came that the Memphis % El Paso would reach 
San Diego. 

Old San Diego may have been the County seat but New 
Town was the center of interest, and business. Mr. Horton and 
most of his friends believed the Court House and the official 
records should be in New Town. 

Any suggestion for moving the County Offices met with 
stiff opposition from Mr. Pendleton and Judge Thomas who 
ordered the Sheriff to use force, if need be, to prevent the re- 
moval of the Records. 

The San Diego Union added its two bits, “Old Town 
has seceded from us and is under martial law.” 

George Pendletown passed away in 1870 and was suc- 
ceeded by Judge Scott, a New Town booster. 


*(History of San Bernardino Ccunty) 
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As new-comers to California were purchasing property, 


The Dignified Court House of the 70’s 
|. iets | Elliott's 1883 His 


| Became Glamorous During Boom Days. 
Photo Courtesy Union Title Insurance Co. 
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One dark night Judge Scott, after working late, waited 
in his office until a friend drove up in a wagon. While the Old © 
Town citizens slept the Records were carried over to New Town 
to the Wells Fargo Express Office at 6th and F Street. 


When the staunch Old Town supporters awakened on the | 


morning of April 1, 1871 they faced an April Fools joke that 
was pretty real. | 
Mr. Horton donated land on D (Broadway and Union 
and a new $43,000 Court house was planned. All records were 
moved to the new County Court House in June of ‘72. 
The U. S. Land Patent was issued to San Diego on June | 
175.1874. 


During the years the dignified Court House underwent — 


drastic changes. Additions were built, life-size statues placed on J} 
the corners, the usual figure of Justice on the peak, also a clock |? 


which kept everybody awake and a curfew bell which produced 
many cracks before it was removed. 


In May of ’89 an election was held which changed the | 


system of representation from a Board of Trustees to Ward ]}* 


Aldermen and Delegates; also a new charter was submitted to | 
‘the voters. 


An error was corrected. When the City was incorporated 


on March 27, 1850 the document read, ‘‘the Presidestial District |} 


of San Diego as the first City in California.”’ 


‘The County Records were moved to the new Civic Center © 
in 1938. 


The Old Court House became quite antiquated and on ~ 
Sept. 19, 1959, a group of friends said, “‘Old Court House, 4 
farewell.” A beautiful, commodious new Court House arose — 
on the site. | 

Feb. 5, 1962, “‘A mass movement of records: 8,000,000 © 
in number, took place when all were transferred from the Civic | 
Center to the New Court House. There are 15,000 volumes of © 
10 pounds each.” | 


The first little books listed as O and OO have been trans- 
lated into English. 


A new City administration building is part of the Com- 
munity Concourse which also includes a Convention Hall, The- 
atre, Exhibit Hall and a Parking Garage. 
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CHOLLAS VALLEY 


In May of 1871, Frank Kimball stopped the sale of some 
i lots : in Chollas Valley* claiming they were, ‘within our poten- 
| tial boundaries.’’ 

Tt ‘The Mexican Land Grant given by Pio Pico to his brother- 
j in-law, Don Juan Forster** reads “‘terminating on the high 
) road at the loma (hill) which forms la Valle de las Chollas’’. 
} Chollas Valley is also on the map which Forster presented with 
| his request for a U. S. Land Patent. 

{ It is also on the Fitch map though the word, ‘Chollas’ is 
fF not quite complete. 

There was litigation until they found, “In 1850, H. C. 
| Matsell (Clerk of the Common Council) bought land 6 miles 
|S. E. of Old Town near the mouth of Las Chollas Creek. Here 
| he had fields and orchards.”’ 

So, San Diego received Chollas Valley. 

In 1882 there were 1470 people in the Valley. Among the 
| large ranches were ‘“The Nest’? home of J. L. Atwood and 
| “Marilou” home orchards of Rev. R. V. Dodge. 

‘There was a Literary Society, School and a picnic spot near 
| the hot springs on Capt. Gregory’s Ranch. 

| Capt. Rufus Porter sold his land and home which he named 
| Helix Farms, now Spring Valley, to the Historian, Bancroft on 
| April 8, 1886 and won distinction in his new location where 
| he was known as ‘‘The Sage of Chollas Valley.” 


*Valley of the Jack-daw. 


**Kimball Document. N. C. Library 
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FROM SMALL BEGINNINGS 


1. The Park 


Our pioneers who came from back east often re-called the 
Common, or the home town park. 


This was true of Alonzo Horton, who purchased New 
Town, of Joshua Sloane, the Postmaster and it was true of 


E. W. Morse. 


Emphraim W. Morse, one of the finest of our pioneers 
came from New York with a group of enterprising young men, 
prospected in the gold fields of California, read Dana’s, Two 
Years Before the Mast, purchased a ready-framed house such as 
was used in the gold diggins, also a stock of general merchan- 
dise, sailed for San Diego, put up his store in Davis, Town and 
opened up for business in May of 1850. 


When boom days came to San Diego with the promise of 
the Memphis & El Paso Railroad these men realized they must 
act quickly or there would not be enough land left for a City 
Park. 


On May 26, 1868 they presented a petition to the City 
‘Trustees to set aside two of the 160 A. tracts of Pueblo land for 
a Park.) »: | 


Joshua Sloane was one of the City Trustees. According 
to Smythe, anecdotes concerning him were as numerous as those 
concerning Lieu. Derby. One thing is certain, they said he 


stood like a watch dog protecting the Park when ambitious — 


Land Men thought the size should be reduced. 


To seal the original agreement, it was sent to Sacramento 
and confirmed by the Legislature on Feb. 4, 1870. It was also 
stipulated the Park was to be held, in Trust by the authorities, 
for the use of the people, forever. 


On Oct. 10, 1910 the name was changed to Balboa Park. 


The main development of the Park came when the Pan- 
American Exposition was planned in 1915-16 and the beautiful 
buildings “‘which are essentially the fabric of a dream’’ were 
built, creating the atmosphere of enchantment which prevades 
the Park to this day. 
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candles with the early day fires. Mice and matches were. also 
blamed. 

In 1869 when there was a ‘rash’ of fires the people were — 
cautioned that iron stove pipes which were run through the roof 
were corroding from the salt air and were permitting tongues — 
of flame to reach the roof. 

A group of citizens formed the Pioneer Fire and Ladder 
Company on May 17, 1869. 

A number of benefits were held to finance the Volunteer 
fire brigade and a fire truck was built. 

The parade dedicating the new fire truck was to be held on 
Oct. 12, 1871 but when word came that a fire on Oct. 8, had | 
destroyed almost all of Chicago, the parade was postponed to | 
Oct-22: | 
The parade formed at the Truck House at 6th and E. | 


Mr. Nottage lead the parade and was perfectly at home with his } 


baton. Then came the band, followed by the truck which was © 
decorated with evergreens and flowers. 1 

Then came the Volunteer Firemen wearing black pants, © 
white shirts and black hats. — 


They marched through the main streets and to the Pavilion }. 


Skating Rink where the truck was placed in the center of the 
floor..- . 
One lady said, “‘It’s the handsomest fire truck I ever saw 9 
and the best looking men are drawing it.”’ 
‘They danced until the early morning hours. 
A re-organization on Oct. 9, 1872 gave the group a new § 
name: The San Diego Fire Engine Company. | 
The first fire hydrant was placed on 5th and D (Broad- 9 
way) and was tested on April 9, 1874. 1 
A small fire bell was purchased in ’78 but cracked. In | 
1885 a thousand pound bell, costing $300 was placed in a 
tower at the foot of 5th Street. | 
Boom days of 1888 resulted in a paid Fire Dept. There | 
were 6 companies with engine, scaler, fire buckets and hose. All | 
were horse-drawn except the one at 26th and Interocean. | 
Motorization began in 1909 and in 1918 the Bill Kettner, | 
the first gasoline-powered Fire Boat ever built gave protection 
on the Bay. | 
Today San Diego has 35 Fire Stations equipped with every _ 
known device to combat fires. There are two Fire Boats. 
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3. The San Diego City Library 


The most prominent newspaper publisher of the mid-nine- 
| teenth century was Horace Greely who printed the memorable 
| words, ‘Go West, young man. 

Two young men who accepted this advice were George W. 
| Marston of Wisconsin and Charles Hamilton of Ohio. They 
met in San Diego, in 1872. 

| After serving as Clerk in the Horton House, George Marston 
| joined Chas. Hamilton in opening a Mercantile Company. 


Of course they were told of the futile attempt to open a 
! library for the citizens. 

) It seems that Alonzo Horton and the Historian, Bancroft, 
| made a deal in which some lots were traded for 600 books. 


: A group of citizens met in the Baptist Church and organ- 

| ized the Horton Library Association on Jan. 24, 1870, expect- 

/ing to receive the 600 books. There was a misunderstanding 

and the offer was withdrawn. 

| The same group changed the name to the San Diego Library 

| Association and the certificate of Incorporation was issued on 
Feb. 24, 1870. 

The new firm of Marston % Hamilton rented a store near 
their place of business and offered it to the Public as a Reading 
Room, “The collection is small but fair enough for general 
reading.” 

Apparently their generosity brought results. A San Diego 
Free Reading Room Association was formed on March 1, 1872 
with Chas. Hamilton as President, George Marston, V. Pres., 
R. C. Grierson, Sec. and E. W. Morse, Treas. They received 
the 600 books from Mr. Horton. 


So, the Horton Library Association, the San Diego Library 
Association and the San Diego Free Reading Room Association 
were all blended into the San Diego Free Public Library on 
Maye22, 1882. 

On July 9, 1899, San Diego received a $50,000 Grant from 
Andrew Carnegie, the steel magnate and a library was built on 
8th and E which was believed to be sufficiently large for the 
growing town. 

As the years passed various departments had to be moved 
to outside quarters but now are assembled in the beautiful, com- 
modious San Diego City Library building. 
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CONCERNING THE LAW 


The first account of early California justice was the execu- 
tion of James Robinson, known as Yankee Jim, who stole the | 
only row boat used to bring water from the spring on North 
Island to the Whaling Works at La Playa. The thirsty men | 
considered it a heinous crime deserving of the penalty which the 
Law specified for a $50 theft. 

Yankee Jim thought the whole thing was a jcke, even | 
when a rope was slipped around his neck and must have been 
surprised when he was jerked from here to Eternity. 1 

On March 28, 1851 the Common Council authorized the | 
Sheriff, Agostin Haraszthy, to build a cobblestone jail, costing | 


not more than $5000. The first and only prisoner incarcerated | ) 
there dug his way to freedom, very easily, as the stones had | 


been set in soft mortar. This chagrined the gentlemen of the | 
Council to think that a bit of graft had been practiced in the }} 
County. 

In March of 1875, two roughly dressed men talked with | 
Sheriff N. Hunsaker. They said they were officers from Los | 
Angeles watching for Tiburcio Vasquez who, it was reported, 
was organizing a raid on the towns this side of the border. | 

San Diego citizens walked the streets with their guns, and | 
were relieved when they learned Vasquez had been arrested at — 
the La Brea Rancho. He by-passed San Diego by coming through | 
Campo. | 

“Vasquez is dead,’’ was the heading in the Union as they 
reported his execution at San Jose on March 19, 1875. 

De Esparzo followed Vasquez. When de Esparzo was cap- 
tured and shot in what is now Arizona his broken-hearted mother | 
said,’ I would rather have had him shot when captured than | 
displayed in a cage, like an animal, as they did Vasquez.” | 

It was the Indian who usually ran afoul of the Law. Hav- | 
ing no one to look to his welfare it was starve or steal, with him, | 
and Lo, the poor Indian found himself tied to the cannon, set 
upright, in the Old Town Plaza and severely whipped. | 

While the Sheriff served the County it was the Constable | 
who maintained order in town until May 16, 1889 when the | 
San Diego Police Department was organized under a new charaer. 

The so-called Cop who walked his beat twirling his police 
club. then the dapper mounted police have been replaced by auto- 
mobile service which is directed from a Central Office by means 
of short-wave radio. 
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HORTON PLAZA 


Wm. Heath Davis set aside a block of land which was 
‘known as Plaza de Pantoja (G &% Columbia) and Alonzo Hor- 
ton also, set aside a block of land across from the Horton House 
(Grant Hotel site) which was Horton Plaza, reserved for the 
guests of his hotel. 

Some people believed the City should buy the Plaza and 


| Mr. Horton said he had reserved the land for himself but 
if the City wanted it they could have it for $10,000 payable at 
'$100 each month. 

Installment buying is expensive and the tax-payers paid 
$16,888 before the debt was cleared but it has given San Diego 
a breathing spot in the heart of a growing City. 

The $10,000 fountain was the gift of Mayor Louis Wilde, 
in 1909. 


Photo Courtesy Union Title Insurance Co. 
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NEW TOWN CHURCHES 


Though the Mission bells were silent there was a re-birth } 
of religion in New Town. 

The first religious service was in the San Diego Barracks 
where the Chaplain, ““Rev. Reynolds communicates religious in-_ 
telligence every Sunday afternoon,”’ so said Lieu. Derby. 

The soldiers were withdrawn from the Barracks in 1867. 


The Rey. Sidney Wilbur, an Episcopal minister received }' 


permission to hold Church services in the deserted barracks. 

The San Diego Union commented, ““The Reverend, with 
coat off, sleeves rolled up, assisted by an Indian, hoed, scrubbed, 
swept, washed and cleaned a portion of the Hall and on Nov. 8, | 
1868 the first Protestant Church services was held in New Town | 
at-1i1so clock. 

“Having borrowed a melodeon, the Clergyman, not only | 
preached but played.” 

The first Episcopal Church was built on the N. E. Corner of | 
6th and C. . Bf 

On June 5, 1869 the First Baptist Church was organized | 
in Horton Hall. It was announced Mr. Alonzo Horton was | 
offering lots to all groups that would build a Church. The | 
Baptists received land on 7th between F & G and began to build. 

The sight of the church as it was being built brought back 
memories to many. Captain Rufus Porter wrote on August 27, | 
1869. “The new Baptist Church, with its steeple, looks down | 
Eastish. Now, will Horton, Culverwell or Manassee who own > 
all the property here-a-bouts contribute funds for a bell? | 

It was Alonzo Horton who donated the bell. | 

The Baptist Church was dedicated on Oct. 31, 1869 and 
Capt. Porter wrote to the San Francisco Bulletin, ““The Baptist | 
Church bell, heard for the first time, is pleasant to the ears of | 
every home-owner.”’ 

The bell has hung in three succeeding edifices. 

The Methodists were next. Rev. G. W. McDonald came — 
to San Diego on Jan. 12, 1869 and organized a Methodist | 
Church. Services were held in homes until their Church was 
completed in 1870. The site, now a Drug Store, is on the N.E. — 
cornet of 4th and Broadway. | 

The Presbyterians erected their church on 8th Street and | 
D which was dedicated on June 18, 1871. 


The best known Catholic Priest in New Town was An- ! 
ats | 


}tonio D. Uback who came to San Diego in 1866 and divided 
| his time between watching over the Mission and also his flock 
jin the Church of the Immaculate Conception, in Old Town. 
\ He planned a new church but found all interest was in New 


VJ oseph’s Church was dedicated in New Town on Jan. 31, 1875. 


tt Only one of the early day churches has been preserved. St. 
'Paul’s Episcopal Church, built in 1887 was moved from its 
| original location on the S. W. corner of C and 8th to College 
| Avenue between State Campus and Wuetzal Hall, on Aug. 12, 
11948. 
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EARLY SCHOOL DAYS 


In his annual report, dated Sept. 29, 1795, Gov. Borica| 
stated, ‘‘At the Presidio in San Diego, Sergeant Manuel de 
Vargas, retired from military service, is in charge of a school. | 
His salary is $100 which is provided by the troops and others. | 
There are 22 pupils.” 


The second school was in 1829 when the cheerful but un- | 
predictable Fr. Menendez received from $15 to $18 a month for 
instructing 18 children. By that time the Carrillos, Estudillos, th 
Picos and others had settled on the land below the Presidio. | 


Old Town’s first American school teacher was Wm. Pp. 
Toler, who raised the American flag in Old Town. 


On Jan. .26,-1867, Capt: Rufus Porter wrote,” “Uhewubligg 
School is closed. The teacher, Mary C. Walker, invited a lady | 
to dine with her and see the school. She was a mulatto and some | 
people criticized Miss Walker.” | 


Miss Walker resigned then married that estimable gentle-— 
man, Ephraim W. Morse. 


Soon after, another new teacher, Augusta Jane Barrett mar- | 
ried Captain Sherman which probably explains Capt. Sherman’s | 
generosity in giving land for schools. 


Mrs. Henry Daugherty opened a subscription school in the | 
Barracks on Sept. 7, 1869. There were 80 children though more | 
wished to attend. | 


The first school for younger children was also a tuition 
school. Union June 5, 1871. “‘Miss Lottie Davis has opened 
a school where young children will be taught by object, color | 
charts, also singing.” 


A report for the year closing June 30, 1893 lists school 
funds-as.$92,237. Outlay $/2,880. Balance’$ 1.9736 seetoalarics: 
High School Principal $130; High School teachers $100; Grade 
Teachers $75: Janitors $5.00 per month. | 


12 schools listed, among them, ‘““The Pink Schools, built 
in 1870, were on the ground now occupied by the school at 6th 
andy .Bs 


John Cotter Pelton came to California during the gold 
filets da borden 
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rush, to San Diego in 1879, was a water vendor, a poultry man 
‘and short time editor of the National City Record. 


| No mention was ever made of his previous life. He purchas- 
/ed a ranch in the fertile Tia Juana River valley and built his 
| home, the Glens. 


| One day he brought the following article to the Editor of 
| the Otay Press, ‘“This is a memorable day for California. Forty 
‘| years ago today on Dec. 3, 1849 I opened the first Public School 
}in California, with 3 pupils. The number soon increased. My 
| wife and I received $500 a month for ourselves and to run the 
‘school. I was paid in script (greenbacks) which reduced it to 
$300, a discount of 30% on the dollar. 


“As salary was really no part of my object the Public 
| School, in California, lived and prospered all the same. 


“J. C. Pelton may be forgotten but the Public School system 
of the State will endure as long as American Nationality is known 
Bosthe World’ Otay. Press». Dec. 12, 1889: 


Mr. Pelton’s ranch was washed away by Fence Penniless 
| he appealed to Mrs. Leland Stanford for help in publishing his 
poems, “Life's Sunbeams and Shadows.”’ 


: With his small profits he purchased a small home in San 
| Diego. On Oct. 10, 1895, generous citizens contributed $650 
| to cancell the mortgage. 


The Public School prospered; also schools of many deno- 
minations have contributed to education, in California. 


Overlooking the blue Pacific, on Point Loma, is California 
Western University (Methodist). In Mission Valley where the 
shepherds once grazed the sheep is the University of San Diego 
(Catholic) in Alcala Park, and further to the east is San Diego 
State College. On La Jolla Shores is the campus of the Uni- 
versity of California, San Diego. 
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FINANCIAL PROBLEMS " 


Banking institutions faced unusual problems in the early 
days. The country was recovering from the effects of the Civil © 
War and the economy was not stabilized. : 


On Jan. 3, 1862 the Federal Government withdrew all | 
specie, aS a war measure, and issued paper currency which was | 
declared legal tender. 


Sometimes people feared this currency would never be re- | 
deemed so would take a discount to get gold. The percentage | 
fluctuated as stocks do today and ranged from 39% in ’62 to || 
334 in 1868. 


Alonzo Horton formed the San Diego Bank in 1870 and i 
in 1872 the Commercial Bank was organized. | 


According to Kimball diaries these types of transactions | 
took place in a bank: “‘Exchanged $100 in gold at .72 for green- | 
backs’ or “Sold $161 in greenbacks at .73 getting $117.50.” | 
“Sold $2200 in greenbacks at .87 realizing $1914 in coin.” | 


On Jan. 1, 1879 the country went back to the gold stand- | 
ard. | 


There were no limitations to rates of interest, ‘“‘Borrowed 
$2000 for one year at 114 % per month.” | 


With the coming of the railroad the town began to really | 
grow and more banks opened. Though under slightly different | 
names most of the early day banks remain and have grown | 
along with the town. | 
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WATER 


“On State and F, E. W. Morse struck good water at 20 
| “Good water has been found in the rear of the new Court 
}House.’’ In this manner each new well that was brought in re- 
|ceived mention in the San Diego Union. 
A well bored for the Horton House was to be used 90 years 
Plater for grounding a T.V. Station in the Grant Hotel. 
Water, in Horton’s new addition to New San Diego was 
“sold by the barrel, around 17c for a 35 gallon barrel. 

: Considering this price for water, neither the clothes nor the 
|dishes of the average family were overly clean. 
The first company to reach out for San Diego River water 
lwas the City Water Co., organized by a group of our pioneers 
lin 1868 and re-organized on Jan. 20, 1873, claiming 20,000 
}miners inches.* as the San Diego Water Company. 
The water was pumped to a small reservoir on the S. E. 
corner of 5th and Hawthorne which gave it good pressure for 


a? 


| “In 1874, the San Diego Water Company bored for water 
jin Powder Canyon.* They struck water at 160 feet which rose 
)) 80 feet. They struck a fissure in the rock and their drill dropped 
| several feet. The water was not good but abundant and was used 
i) by the City until better water was brought from the San Diego 
| River.’’** 

| When W. H. Robinson explained his fantastic plan for 
) bringing water to San Diego through a flume from a source 35 
"miles away, known as Dry Lake (Cuyamaca), the San Diego 
Union reflected the views of the optimists,’ The end of dusty 
streets, the end of scant gardens, treeless avenues and thirsty 
shrubs. An end to thirsty sewers and alkaline water and an end 
to all doubts as to the glorious future of San Diego.”’ 

The National City Record for April 29, 1886 described the 
'venture. “The flume will be 6 feet wide and 4 feet deep. It 
starts at a dam on Boulder Creek. in El Capitan Grande Valley, 
through Cajon Valley, Mission Valley and to San Diego, into 

*Measuring water by the miner’s inch is a phrase which was used in the 
past. ‘A miners inch is a measure for the flow of water and is the amount 
discharged through each square inch of openings, 2 inches high, in a plank 


1% inches thick, under a head of 6 inches to the center of the opening. This 
is equal to 11.22 U.S. Gallons per minute.’’ Mr. Mendoza, S. D. Water Div. 


*Spanish, Valle de Carbonero; American, Powder Canyon now Cabrillo Drive. 
**Kimball letter 7/20/83. 
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Dedication of the San Diego Flume, June 21, 1888. 
Smythe: History of San Diego 


/a reservoir. With a million dollars in their hands, it should 

succeed.” 

| This stupendous undertaking was begun at once but, with 
the growing Boom, there came a greater demand for water. 

: The San Diego Water Company drilled more wells and 

built a cement reservoir on the hill near the site of the Old 

Presidio. The water was pumped into the Old Town reservoir on 

Mlay 12, 1887. 

On the 12th of Feb., 1889 the San Diego Water Company 

-sold bonds ($150,000) for 14 wells, pipes, gates and water 

_ meters. 

‘The new wells were to be about 3 miles further east though, 
of course, they would use the Old Town wells, also. 

The gala opening of the San Diego flume was on Feb. 22, 
1889. 

The story goes that the day was one of rejoicing though 
only a few knew an air-lock in the pipes prevented the flume 
water to enter City pipes and the water they received was just 
the same old River water. 

The Flume water served the eastern part of Town; the Old 

‘Town reservoir the main part of town. 
| The San Diego Union called the reservoir water, ‘Alkali 
| Syrup which is furnished to San Diego at $50,000 a year, in 
| lieu of water.’’ March 19, 1893. 
Removing the cement reservoir from the hill was one of the 
| hardest tasks in landscaping Presidio Hill. The huge chunks of 
cement were thrown over the hill into an arroya, Palm Canyon. 
Today, picnic parties eat their lunches in the hollow where San 
Diego’s water supply was once stored. 

Deep wells bored in the South Bay area found sea beaches 
at 724 feet. The logs of the San Diego wells were probably along 
these same figures. 

‘The San Diego Water Company and the San Diego Flume 
Company became the Consolidated Water Co. and was pur- 
chased by the City on July 21, 1901. 

Then followed the building of San Diego’s system of 
reservoirs which can impound sufficient water for the city when 
the rainfall is ample. 

By 1946 it was necessary to reach out to other sources for 
water. The sum of $6,000,000 was voted by San Diego and 
environs for the nurchase and distribution of Colorado River 
Water over the Metropolitan Aqueduct at the rate of 100,000,- 
000 gallons each day. 
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Now in 1963, San Diego has a new source for water, 
‘With a new Westinghouse Water Factory, San Diego will draw 
7,000,000 gallons of water each week from the Pacific Ocean. 
The plant on Point Loma sucks in sea water and removes the 


: 


salt, leaving the water 99.995 pure.’ 


The Padre’s Dam in Mission Valley, State Historical Landmark, No. 52. 
Registered Dec. 15, 1932. . 


Historical Collection of the Union Title Insurance Company of San Diego 


1963! The Padre’s Dam, including 46.29 acres of land 
is now a national historic landmark and will be a part of the 
proposed 1,765 acre Fortuna Mountain-Mission Gorge Park. 
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SANITATION 


Until 1885, San Diego had few laws regarding sanitation. 
The streets were in a deplorable condition. The Chinese 
|fish vendors cleaned fish for their customers and dropped the 
offal in the gutter, leaving it for stray dogs and cats to clean up. 
| Vacant lots were the depository for garbage and dead animals. 
Outdoor latrines were necessary, as were cess-pools. 

The Board of Trustees, in 1885, voted to establish a new 


department: Sanitation, Sewer and Scavenger, with Dr. D. G. 


Gochenauer as Health Officer. 
After careful study, Dr. Gochenauer recommended Col. H. 


) Waring’s Sewer System as practical for San Diego. Col. Waring 
| was a sanitary engineer who worked with the Government on 
| the ventilating system for ships. 


An election was called in Feb. of 1886 when a Bond Issue 
of $400,000 was passed which would provide for 47 miles of 


y | Sewer. 


‘The main trunk lines were to be of 6 inch to 24 inch pipe 
and would run on every other street from the waterfront to 24th 
Street. At the end of each street, which did not drain naturally, 
was a flush tank holding 135 gallons. By 1888 there were 72 
‘flush tanks which flushed themselves, automatically, twice in 
24 hours. 

A 24 inch main ran down H Street (Market) into a catch 
basin on the waterfront. This reservoir was divided by a cement 
wall. One-half was filled with salt water which was turned into 
the sewage in the other half and flushed away with the out-going 
tide. 

Sink water went through a grease-trap, then into the sewer. 

There were 300 inspection holes and 30 man-holes. In 1888 
there was only one catastrophe from accumulated sewer gas when 
600 feet of pipe was ripped apart. 

Dr. Gochenauer called the sewer system of the town a ‘Do 
as you please house drainage.’’ He cautioned the residents, “‘People 
using the sewer should know it is not built to carry off all the 
trash from a junk shop. Use a liberal amount of water and 
preserve our new Sewer System.”’ 

After water was brought from the Cuyamaca Flume the 
people began using their old wells for other purposes, causing 


| an increasing stench. Dr. Gochenauer took a firm stand and 
| ordered all wells cleaned out, disinfected and filled with clean 
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Garbage and dead animals were collected by the ak 
Department, taken to the waterfront, loaded on barges and taken | 
to sea. Outside the Harbor there were flocks of sea gulls that | 
quickly consumed all floating waste. 

On March 19, 1909 a new book appeared, “‘Septic Tanks” 
which was of value to those not on a sewer line. 

Col. Waring said San Diego was ideal for this type of sewer | 
but he failed to take into consideration the days of low, sluggish | 
tides when the harbor could not clean itself. | 

The first solution to Bay pollution were Treatment Plants | 
on Harbor Drive. Within a few years these plants were over- | 
loaded and plans were drawn for the $50,689,000 Metropolitan | 
Sewer System which is now (1963) nearing completion ocean- | 
side of Point Loma. | | 

Naturally, the tunnels are enormous. Coming from the | 
outlying districts all converge in a 1114 foot concrete and steel | 
tunnel which is 282 feet under the crest of Point Loma and is | 
3,950 feet long. | 

This extensive system will serve practically all of Metro-— 
politan San Diego County. ~ 
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MODERN CONVENIENCES 


On April 19, 1888 the San Diego Union indulged in retro- 
}spect, “Iwo and one-half years ago San Diego did not have an 
electric light nor a street car. There was not a building more than 
two stories and when 3 schooners were in the Bay discharging 
lumber it was a matter of comment. Coronado was a prairie 
twhere we went hunting.” 

: Now, in 1888, they were pointing with pride to the beauti- 
ful hotel at Coronado, to the steamers bringing cargoes, also 
‘)tourists, and to the many conveniences they were enjoying. 

| There had been an attempt to produce artificial gas as early 
Mas 1870 but it was 1881 when the San Diego Gas % Oil Co. 
jinstalled works at 10th and M St. Peruvian oil was used until 
uicoal, in quantities, came from Australia for the California South- 
ijern railroad. 

| The street lights, used only during the dark of the moon 
| were installed by the Jenney Electric Light Mast Co. of Indian- 
Napolis. They were 125 foot steel masts, secured by guy wires 
janchored a block away and had clusters of arc lights at the top. 
|It was a hazardous job for a workman to replace the carbon. 
The San Diego Electric Company, successor to the Jenney 
| Electric Co. in an annual report for 1890 said, ‘“29 miles of 
street lighting, 150 arc lights, 10 high towers. House lighting 
| wired 8 miles: 1000 lights of 16 candle power each, in use each 
night.” 

The Company became the Consolidated Gas & Electric 
Company after a merger with the oil company. It is now the 
San Diego Gas € Electric Company. Artificial gas was produced 
by this company until 1932. | 

J. W. Thompson has been associated with the San Diego 
Telephone Co. which was organized in 1882, in May. By June 
| they had 13 subscribers on their books. | 

They merged with the Sunset Telephone Co. of San Fran- 
cisco and received a San Diego franchise on May 13, 1897. — 

A locally-owned Home Telephone Co. received a franchise 
ion Nov. 7, 1903. This meant having two phones in business 
houses. | 

The Pacific Telephone Co. took over the interests of the 
Sunset Co. in 1907 but it was 1918 before they absorbed the 
Home Telephone Co. 

Though electricity was available, some phones were oper- 
ated by vitriol jars (wet cells) and it was the duty of the oper- 
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ator to keep them clean and filled with the copper sulphate and | 
water which provided the current to send the voice through the 
wire. 

For transportation, the Horse Car was preferred. 

On Nov. 4, 1886, Col. W. G. Dickinson of the San Diego Mi 
Land & Town Co. asked the San Diego Trustees for permission 
to extend the National City 6 Otay Motor Railroad up 4th St. 9) 
to Upas. | 

The reply was, “San Diego objects to any motor road¥ 
through town. Only horse cars are permitted.”’ 

The first motor road was extended from Old Town to. 
Pacific Beach’ on Jan. 1, 1888. 

An ad read, “Dicnicers enjoy beautiful La Jolla. Take the 
Motor to Pacific Beach. Four mile stage ride takes you to La 
Jolla.’ 

Contrary to the decision of the Trustees there were 19° 
miles of Motor Roads in the City, proper, by 1889. | 

A cable Car Co. ran their first car from the foot of 6th 
Street to C thence to 4th St. and to Spruce St. where the power | 
house was located. Much of the equipment had been used and | 
broken cables were frequent. “The short and tempestous ae 
of the company closed in Jan. of 1892. 

The developers of Coronado, E. S. Babcock and E. L. Story | 
acquired the Jenney Electric Company which was also operating 
the San Diego Rapid Transit Co. then formed the San Diego | 
Street Car Co. This changed hands when, “‘The transaction - 
regarding the San Diego Street Car Co. is complete. Power will | 
be turned on Monday morning, Sept. 19, 1892 when the San : 
Diego Street Car Co. passes to A. B. Spreckels for $115,000, in | 
cash.’ It became the San Diego Street Railroad Co. | 

There was this added caution, ‘““Do not attempt to board 
a moving car. The power of electricity is great but gravity is | 
more so.” 

The Spreckels’ Co. acquired most of the Motor Roads, © 
which were electrified. Their interests were sold to the 
Diego Transit Company on July 26, 1948. | 
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AVIATION 


Aviation came to the San Diego Bay area in 1883 when 


1 ‘Robert Montgomery made a 600 foot glider flight on Otay 
. ‘Mesa. There was very little publicity. Editors probably believed 
i) ‘the less said about it, the better, or others might try the fool- 
“hardy stunt. 


Prof. Melville received a half tnch item when he made a 


‘balloon ascent on June 28, 1888. After coming down by para- 
) chute he was dragged through the cactus, on Otay Mesa. 


In 1892, Prof. Woodward made several ascensions in his 


}balloon, Windsweep. On July 12 he made his first flight from 
| Magwood’s Store on 5th Street and H (Market). The balloon 
jhad a couple of wing-shaped oars for guiding. The. Professor 
#) entered the gondola of the balloon, which had been filled at the 
| gas-house, gripped the oars and roared, ‘‘Let ’er go.’ It wouldn't 
|} budge. He threw out his blankets and everything except his 
j lunch: a half dozen boiled eggs, a slice of bread and a piece of 


1 
| 


| cake. 


He rose to great heights. Later he said between 5000 and 


15200 feet there was much heat but when he began his descent 
lhe felt the cool ocean breezes. He, too landed on Otay Mesa. A 
month later he made another attempt to reach New York but 
‘landed in the Sweetwater Valley. 


On Dec h7, b90S sther Union isaid)., From, the base.of ga 


| hill near Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, Wilbur and Orville 
| Wright flew a flying machine 852 feet in 69 seconds.’’ People 
| read of the achievement but thought it was something they would 
) never see. 


The head-lines of the National City News for Jan. 29, 
1910 read, “San Diego’s First Aviation Meet.’’ 

~The fledgling aviator was K. C. Hamilton. A few minutes 
prior to the flight the wing of his plane struck a tree as he was 
moving it around. It was taken to a tent and repairs made. The 
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flight was delayed 20 minutes then Hamilton was able to make 
the first heavier than air flight in California. “After a run of 
100 yards the brown-winged machine with that man-bird, 
Hamilton, at the wheel shot straight into the air above Point 
Loma and into a huge grey cloud. Turning back towards North 
Island it alighted within a few feet of where it started. [he 
whole flight took 2!4 minutes. 

“After a short rest, Hamilton made another flight 600 feet 
above the torpedo boats on the Bay; 412 feet above the ground | 
he shut off the engine and glided to earth. 


“The second day he made a 37 mile flight down the | 
Peninsula, into Mexico at 70 miles an hour. He was prevented 
from making a long distance record by a leaking gasoline pipe. 
After hasty repairs, Hamilton made the first moonlight flight 
ever attempted. 

“In the afternoon be made several short flights with a 
passenger,... ! | 
On Jan. 12, 191] Glenn H. Curtis brought his Flyingm 
Stable to San Diego. On Jan. 28 he raised his 80 H.P., specially- | 
built hydroplane from the water. On March 4, “The first water | 
flight, with passenger, made by Curtis.’’ April 30, 1911, “Eugene | 
Ely crossed the Bay then soared over San Diego.”’ | 


Curtis established a. Training School on North Island. 
During World War I there were many planes lined up on the | 
sandy runways. By 1917 it was serving as training ground for 
Army, Navy and Marines. | 

By :1924 funds were allocated to Heels Rockwell Field |! 
on North Island. | 

On May 10, 1927, the Spirit of St. Louis, made by the 
Ryan Company, of San Diego, carried Chas. Lindberg, non-stop, 
across the Atlantic. | 


The Army moved to March Field on Oct. 30,1935 leaving — 
North Island as the U.S. Naval Air Station. 


Planes weighing as much as 250,000 pounds were built | 
during World War II. Now some planes carry that much weight | 
in freight. 
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These planes are flown by the stalwart young men of the 
‘United States Air Force. 


‘Jennings’ 


The ‘thrust’ which sent the Mercury Capsules carrying our 
first astronauts: Glenn, Carpenter and Shirra into orbit during 
1962, and Cooper, in ’63 were the Army’s 109. It was a great 
achievement for these young men and for all America and a 
feather in the cap of San Diego’s General Dynamics, who built 


the 109. 
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THE JETTY 


On April 16, 1885, a sailing ship master said he believed§ 
the bar was shoaling, fast. H 
The Bar, in a harbor, is the point where the tide water@} 
loses its velocity and drops its sediment, causing an obstruction: 
on the channel floor. i 
U.S. Senator, Leland Stanford was notified and was taken | 4 
through the channel where he was shown the danger which was § 
threatening San Diego Harbor. / 
The Senator returned to Washington and presented a BilllMy 


to Congress asking for the development of the Wilmington} 


Shoals. The newspaper version read, ““The Government has @ 
appropriated $3,000,000 to dig a mud hole at San Pedro.” | 
Bole Witietiae Benyuard of the U. S. Corps of Engineers 
was sent to evaluate the situation. Several members of Congress § 
came On an inspection tour. 
In 1859, Major Bache believed the Zuninga Shoal was the 
product of the San Diego River but Col. Benyuard claimed the 
sand was washed up from the Tia Juana. A jetty, he said, was 
absolutely necessary to save the deep channel. f 
On June 30, 1887, Col. Benyuard filed his report to the J 
50th Congress: i 


San Diego Harbor Improvement. Jetty. i 
59; 000\-tons ‘of tock (@7S43.00 aston... oe eee $182,000 § 


70,000 tons of small rock @ $2.00 aton.......... 140,000 | 
eoritingericies —— 1-2 0.96 oe ee ee 64,000 J 
CLEC O TTI ae Le RES a a a cae ee 8,000 | 


| $364,000. 

“As no boats nor barges can cross the shoal except at high tide }; 
the stone for the jetty will have to be transported by tram. Each 
cubic yard of stone will weigh one ton. Nine months will be }, 
required to do the work.’’ House of Rep. Doc. 177. | 
Col. Benyuard returned to San Diego and explained the | 

need of the jetty, ‘The harbor bar is subject to highly conflicting 


currents due to the shallow passage between Zuninga Shoal and ], 


North Island, known as the Littoral Channel. It would be useless — 

to dredge until the jetty is out far enough to stop the movement | 
of sand over shoal. The jetty would fence off the shoal and con-— 
centrate the force of the water. It is expected the shoal will 
increase and form a continuous beach from the land to the head | | 
of the jetty.’ 
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D. C. Mendenhall, Superintendent. 
“The jetty will run southeast for 114 miles to a point 


opposite Point Loma. It will be 22 feet wide and built to high 
mide.” . | 3 oe 


On March 23, 1893, ‘‘The Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 


| pany, subsidiary of the Southern Pacific Railroad, says their ship 
| rubbed shoal land on the Middle Ground.” | 


Col. Benyuard replied, ‘If the difficulty encountered by the 
Steamship Company refers to the Middle Ground in the harbor, 
which is some distance from the channel entrance then the City 
of San Diego, or the State of California should finance the 1m- 
provement. x } 

There were those who said the Steamship Company, under 
contract to deliver mail to San Diego, twice a week, wished to 
cancel their contract and had sent a larger ship than usual and 
was using the story to accomplish its purpose. é 
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a reprint of Bache’s 1859 map. 1894 soundings by Coast & Geodetic Survey, 


There was great excitement, as is usual when the saa 
delivery of the mail is jeopardized. 

A week later the bewildered public read, “‘M. Hueston, of 
the Pacific Coast Steamship Company, says their ship rubbed 
shoal land at the entrance of the Harbor. Mr. Hueston says the 
Bar is shoaling and shifting.” : 

This brought an array of officials to San Diego. There was 
Lieut. Mendell, Congressman Bowers and, L. A. Grant and Wm. 
Endicott of the War Department. : 

The Sec. of the Treasury wired, “There is $100,000 al- 
lotted for the Jetty but the work has been hindered.” 

The San Diego Union asked that the statement be clarified. 
The reply came, ‘“The money was allotted three years ago. When 
the Government wanted 18.5 acres of land on North Island for 
the head of the Jetty the owners, the Coronado Beach Co. said 
the land was worth $775 an acre. It is assessed by the County 
at $5.00 an acre. It has never been used except in the old days 
when the whalers cut up the whales and tried out the blubber.”’ 

Apparently, the jetty was a dead issue. The National City, 
Record asked, ‘‘Has anyone seen a stray jetty? Maybe San Bedre@ 
our rival Port has stolen it as a decoy for their breakwater.” 

The Coronado Beach Company finally accepted $9000 
for the sand dunes on the tip of North Island. 

Lieut. Benyuard called for bids which were opened in! 
Washington on Aug. 15, 1893, “Captain S. E. Smith has been! 
awarded the contract for the ey his figures are $1. ee per I 


per foot for trestle ‘and track, . 

The brushwood had to be long, slender willow branches. 

In 1888, rock had been brought down from Sweetwater 
Valley and used to save the Coronado Hotel from the onslaught § 
of changing ocean currents. This same iron porphyry rock from 
the Sweetwater Quarry was to be used for the Jetty. | 

On Sept. 20, 1893, the contract with the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company was canceled by the Government. The } 
Company reported. ‘“‘Due to the activity in Nicaragua where the 
canal is to be built across the Isthmus of Panama, our ships 
would like to sail straight through from San Francisco carrying | 
a full load of mail and -freight.’’ | 

Piles were brought from Oregon which were driven into— 
shoal land to mark the width of the Jetty. The first contract for 
brushwood was given to J. E. Claus, of Chula Vista: 2000 | 
cords. 
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_ The trainloads of wood were brought over the National 
(City & Otay Railroad and transferred to the Coronado Railroad. 
The wood was dumped on the sand and the Jetty crew took 
over. There were 100 men on the work. 
The long willow branches were laid on the sand then 
‘other branches were interwoven until brushwood mattresses were 
made. These were securd by wire, and stock-piled. 
| At a point on North Island, which became known as 
Zuninga Point, a trestle was erected, bearing a railroad track. 
Underneath, at high tide, a barge carrying willow mattresses, 
was floated over the shoal land between the row of piles. As the 
{j tide receded, the willow mattresses were unloaded then, from 
above, the rock train dumped a load of small stones to anchor 
the mattresses. The large rock followed. 

The trestle was extended as the work progressed. 

May 26, 1896, “The largest rock, yet, broke off yesterday 
at the quarry: 800 tons.’’ This had to be broken in pieces. 

By May 16, 1897, 2064 feet were completed and 32,000 

(tons of rock used. 
Work was discontinued during the Spanish-American War 
/but on Jan. 2, 1899 word came. ‘“‘The Jetty off North Island 
lis to be 1800 feet longer at a cost of $60,000. When completed 
the Jetty will be 72,000 feet.” 

A diver said the Bar was as smooth as glass and as hard 
as a cement walk so on April 29, 1899, ‘‘Jack Wescott was 
,| lowered 21 feet to the Bar and turned a 5 inch stream of water 
| Into the air which was composed of closely packed sand crust.’ 


It was not until Oct. 3, 1903 that work was resumed. 
“Three section gangs are working on the Coronado Belt 


shift under the weight of the heavy rock trains.” 

The rock trains fascinated the youngsters though hopping 

/one of them was taboo. Discretion prevailed and there were no 
| Serious accidents. 
Nov. 10, 1903, “Another quarry has been opened near 
| Foster. They will bring the rocks down over the Cuyamaca 
tracks.”’ John D. Spreckels, interested in the Cuyamaca, had 
obtained a contract for his road. 

The nine month limit for building the Jetty had extended 
to 10 years. Its cost: $543,232. 
| On Nov. 13, 1903 the San Diego Chamber of Commerce 
| celebrated the completion of the Zuninga Jetty. 
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We go to Kimball Diaries for the events of the day, ° ‘In 
San Diego and got hair cut and shave and at 9:30 went on board 
the Steamer, General De Bussey and steamed out to the Bar 
where Captain Polhemus is dredging a channel’ 300 feet wide 
to a depth of 30 feet. Went on board and saw the whole oper- 
ation. Returned home at 12:15. Got lunch and blocked out a 
speech to be. delivered when I preside over the Convention to. 
celebrate the Cutting of th Bar so as to admit the passage of the 
largest steamship that floats.”’ 

Col. Benyuard’s ‘beach’ which he said would form on thel 
ocean side of the Jetty never built up. Instead, there was a reces- 
sion along the base of the Jetty. In 1941, 19,289 tons of rock. 
and 1,178 yards of cement were placed to form a sand barrier. 

Today the outer Bar is covered with 40 feet of water. The | 
channel is 700 feet wide, at Ballast Point. 

Lobsters are found in the rocks of the jetty: "progeny of | 
those brought from the east on July 12, 1888 and distributed | 
for 40 miles along the coast. 

The U.S. Board of Geographic Names of the Dept. of the | 
Interior changed the names of the jetty, point and shoal in 1934 | 
from Zuninga to Zuniga claiming the Coast and Geodetic Survey | 
informed them the word, Zuninga had been used only from I? I 7 | 
to 1934. Newspapers and maps prove otherwise. - 
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SAN DIEGO’S ZOO 


| The San Diego Zoo spent its first years on Park Boulevard, 
in the northern portion of Balboa Park, where there were sev- 
ral ye corns: cages. In one, several little monkeys capered 
: around so the children would 
__. throw peanuts to them. A rest- 
less lion paced back and forth, 
also a tiger; each feeling the 
restriction of his cage and re- 
senting his captivity. 
Had you lived in the vi- 
 cinity of the Zoo you would 
_ have heard the roar of the lion, 
at night. It was an ominous 
_ sound as though an unwelcome 
- prowler was at your door. 
Credit for the founding of 
the Zoo is given to Dr. Harry 
 Wegeforth who provided most 
of the first funds. There have 
been many donations from in- 
terested citizens which have 
- made it possible to develop the 
_ Zoo at its present site. 


The Zoo of today houses 
the animals in their natural 
habitat, as far as possible. Out- 
door bird cages, built on the 
hillside, give bird-life unrestric- 
ted flight among the 90 foot 
eucalyptus trees. The Reptile 
House, and the darkened tun- 
nels where little underground 
animals pursue their habits are 
among the unusal attractions. 
Even the penguin has his bath 
water chilled to the temperature 
of his natural life in the Ant- 

Phillips Photo arctic. 
The Children’s Zoo provides personal contact with animal 
friends. 

Unseen by the thousands of visitors is the scientific side 
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of the organization where the health and welfare of the animals 
is carefully studied. 4 
A bronze tablet honors Dr. Wegeforth for his years of 
service to the San Diego Zoological Society and expresses the 
appreciation of the citizens for, ‘‘From Earth’s Distant Reaches 
He Brought the Beasts of the Soil, the Birds of the Air and the | 
Life of the Sea that all Might Learn the Wonders of Created” 
sitesi 
COND | 


These are a few of the ways in which San Diego grew from 
a settlement at the foot of Presidio Hill to a Pueblo, then a town, 
and now a Metropolitan City. 

Like the scintillating points of a star, other communities 
have joined the central unit. Together they form San Diego, 
the City, Beautiful. 
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References: San Diego Mission, also Califor- 
nia Missions by Fr. Zephyrin Engelhardt 
O.F.M.; Old California Days, James Steele; A 
Short History of San: Diego, Hunt & Sanchez: 
History of San Diego County, W. W. Elliott; 
History of San Diego, Wm. H. Smythe: His- 
torical Sketches of the Californians also The 
Californians, Philip Rush; San Diego County 
Ranchos, Union Title Insurance Company of 
San Diego; History of San Diego County, 
Heilbron; Story of San Diego, Walter Gifford 
Smith; San Diego Historical Society’s Quar- 
terlies, San Diego Union, National City Record, 
Otay Press and the Diaries and Letters of Frank 
Kimball in the National City Library. 
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